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EDITORIAL NOTES 
LEADERS IN AMERICAN SCIENCE is an excellent refer- 
ence book listing 1400 leading scientists in the United States 
and Canada and giving illustrated biographies of them. In- 
cluded is a poll of distinguished scientists as obtained from 
2400 recommendations. Who’s Who in American Education, 
Inc., 110 Seventh Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN MATHEMATICS, 

Second edition, January, 1954, is published by the Arnold 
Buffum Chace Fund for a Committee of the Mathematical 
Association of America, and sells for 25¢ for single copies and 
10¢ each for orders of ten or more. Orders should be sent to 
Harry M. Gehman, Secretary-Treasurer, Mathematical Associ- 
ation of America, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, by Theodor K. Rohdenburg, 
part of the Bicentennial History of Columbia University, tells 
of the development of this great school from 1881 to the present, 


with its faculty of 13 full-time and 8 part-time instructors and 
150 students, and of its important. contributions to architecture. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JOUR- 

NALISM, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, by Richard T. 
Baker, describes the development of this important section of 
the university which was started by Joseph Pulitzer in 1912, 
and which has had so many famous graduates in the field of 
reporting. The author, Professor of Journalism since 1947 at 
Columbia, has worked for THE NEW YORK TIMES and 
TIME. Columbia University Press, New York. 


URRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, 1952-53, by T. E. Blackwell, Vice Chan- 
eellor and Treasurer of Washington University, sells for one 
dollar per copy and can be obtained from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 5, Missouri. This was first published as a series 
of articles in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
217 
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HE TEACHING OF THE HUMANITIES, a report of three 

conferences held at the University of Missouri on the im- 
provement of the teaching of the humanities, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Program for the Improvement of Instruction in Mis- 
souri Colleges and Universities, should be of benefit and interest 
to our liberal arts colleges and is described in a bulletin of the 
University of Missouri. 


Tue CORE OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP edited 

by Lester Asheim reports a Workshop held under the auspices 
of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
August 10-15, 1953 on the subject of library training and cur- 
riculum for librarianship. American Library Association, Chi- 


eago. 


BEAVER COLLEGE: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS— 

1853-1953, is an interesting brochure written by Dean Ruth 
L. Higgins and Professor Mary S. Sturgeon. It outlines in sum- 
mary fashion the vicissitudes of the first century of Beaver Col- 
lege. It was founded as a Female Seminary under the aegis of 
the Methodist Church with the distinguished Bishop Matthew 
Simpson taking the lead. Under the pressure of keen ecompeti- 
tion with the colleges of Western Pennsylvania and the lack of 
church and local support the Beaver College trustees accepted 
an opportunity to move to Jenkintown in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia in the fall of 1925, taking over the campus of Beechwood, 
a junior college and preparatory school. This change of location 
was assisted by the Presbyterian Church, with which the college 
is now affiliated. In the early days President and Mrs. Riley T. 
Taylor had great influence in moulding the policies of the semi- 
nary over the period from 1859 to 1894. The college has made 
remarkable growth since 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Ray- 
mon M. Kistler, attaining among other recognitions, the accredit- 
ment of the Middle States Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Dean Higgins has been a valuable 
leader in the affairs of Beaver College during the past 20 years. 
During his presidency at Birmingham-Southern College the pres- 
ent editor was able to form a high opinion of the competence of 
Dr. Higgins who was then Professor of History at a neighbor 
institution, Huntingdon College, in Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Journal of the Beaver College Alumnae Association, Vol. XXX, 
No. 2, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


(THE MIGRATION OF IDEAS is a most appropriate title 

given to the small book containing the three fascinating lec- 
tures delivered March 18-19, 1954 on the North Foundation at 
Franklin and Marshall College by Gilbert Highet, Anthon Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Columbia University. ‘‘History moves faster 
through education than through warfare.’’ Substantiating this 
dictum the author illustrates through the rise and fall and re- 
surgence of empires and modern nations how the world history 
could be more readily considered as a ‘‘movement of ideas from 
one group of human beings to another’’ than by the annals of 
warfare or political leaders or economic influences. He supports 
convincingly his theory by sketching what happened in the fall 
of Rome, in the resurgence of modern Turkey and in the rapid 
advancement of Japan and its sudden prostration. Challenging 
observations are made on the contributions through the fields of 
religion and art to revolutionary influences resultant from the 
migration of ideas. This stimulating monograph concludes with 
a worthy plea for the continuance of study in languages, both 
modern and ancient, if one really desires to be an educated per- 
son. Oxford University Press, New York. 





THE COLLEGES AND THE REJECTION 
OF INTELLECT 


DOUGLAS KNIGHT 
PRESIDENT, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


T IS a privilege and a pleasure to speak to you today even 

though I hesitate to weary my elders and betters about a 
subject which they have thought about longer than I have. I 
risk the presumption only because the problem I have been 
asked to deal with is so central that even a neophyte may have 
something to say about it. 

This subject is one which concerns all of us, and indeed all 
educated men in our society; it is nothing less than that of the 
threat of anti-intellectualism, of an all-pervasive doubt whether 
the values and achievements which the liberal colleges stand 
for have any real meaning or importance. We give them lip 
service, but when the chips are down a man’s income speaks 
more loudly than his education. The bright boy is caricatured 
as a misfit, the suecess-story hero has to be an average man who 
hits the jackpot. 

We are all tired of having American society explained by its 
frontier character, but it is wise to remember that there are 
powerful historical arguments in our own culture for splitting 
the man of action from the man of intellect; and that the argu- 
ments have lingered long after any possible basis for them has 
disappeared. Perhaps we can see one rather gloomy compro- 
mise between action and intellect in the acceptance by our pop- 
ular and comic-strip literature of the technologist as a variant 
of the man-of-action hero. He slips in, but rather by the back 
door, and because he uses his mind to make things. 

Unfortunately for our peace of mind, however, we cannot 
really penetrate by so simple a use of history the pressure which 
our society exerts against the life of the mind. We must turn 
to far more complex human events if we are to understand the 
crisis which we now face. The attitudes of our society must 
actually be identified in the context of Western cultural and 


Note: Address given at the Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, Cincinnati, January 13, 1954 before the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 
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intellectual history if they are to be properly understood. In 
particular these common attitudes must be seen as they stem 
from the growing cultural eclecticism of the last 150 years. My 
major concern this noon is not with intellectual history; but it 
is important to remind ourselves that in both Europe and Amer- 
ica we have come increasingly to depend on one of two things 
to determine the forms of our culture—of our literature, our 
architecture, our music. Our first dependence is upon the pass- 
ing moment—a fad like the present passion for ranch houses, 
say, which has no meaning beyond some temporary impulse. 
Our second dependence is upon history, a borrowing from the past 
of the forms or materials which we are to use in the present. 
The best work in the arts has courageously fought these two 
weaknesses; it calls our common assumptions about ourselves 
and the world into question, simply by asking us to look again 
—to see that the world is more complex and more significant 
than our common clichés for it allow us to admit. The chief 
result of this demand upon its audience has been, of course, 
that in the popular mind it is branded as ‘obscure,’ ‘difficult,’ 
‘meaningless.’ 

What is the basic weakness in this popular judgment? UlI- 
timately that its own way of looking at the world and at man 
has no place to stand. Common opinion criticizes as ‘highbrow’ 
the searching and questioning of modern artists; but does not 
even know that they are looking for the vital center of signifi- 
cance which common opinion has lost. The penalty levied on 
our eclectic and faddist society is that it doesn’t know what it’s 
missing—it assumes that it has a reason for existing and that it 
is on the road to somewhere, while its day-by-day life may jus- 
tify no such hope at all. That its income rises every year may 
seem the fit foundation of a way of life; but if one asks what 
the income is to be used for, the answer is a mere echo. As a 
society we are uniquely skilled at material creativity, but we 
tend to pay no more than lip service to the possibilities of in- 
tellectual and spiritual creativity. To put the problem in its 
extreme form, we are intolerant of spiritual vigor, because that 
kind of vigor is inevitably personal; it cannot be convention- 
alized, it cannot be predicted. 

But those of us in the colleges and universities must not 
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simply assume that we are outside all this, that we possess the 
vigor even though our society will not recognize it. In the first 
place we are in and of the society; and though we are fearless 
in the classroom we are conventional on the streetcorner. More 
seriously, we bear the burden of a general resistance on soci- 
ety’s part to the creative use of the mind, because we ourselves 
have not been fully responsible in the use we have made of our 
own freedom. 

This may seem a hard indictment; I do not mean it to be so, 
but rather a reminder first that we do have in the colleges a 
degree of daily freedom which is not true of other professions ; 
we pay a heavy economic price for it, but we have it. My erit- 
icism is a reminder also of the fact that this freedom too often 
leads us to a kind of intellectual atomism rather than to intel- 
lectual creativity. In the name of specialized truth we sever 
ourselves from the real conditions of knowledge, which exists 
not only in the world but by virtue of ultimately non-rational 
perceptions of the nature of the world. We worship in the 
universities an ideal of truth which is often as removed from 
reality as a dehydrated flower would be; we try to reduce in- 
sight to its elements, and in the mechanical process lose any 
sense of its organic quality. We talk about objectivity, and in 
its name deny or conceal our inevitable basic commitments. 

Now we are obviously not living at a time when men can talk 
with easy assurance about where the truth lies in any important 
question. But we in the universities must be careful not to suc- 
cumb to that other ease which resides in a chronic withholding 
of judgment, a sense that there will be new evidence, new points 
of view and that one had better live on for the time being in a 
limbo of interesting but inconsequent facts and ideas. 

It is my fear that this has been to a degree our disease in the 
colleges, and that thus we merely encourage our rejection by the 
most oppressively materialist elements of our society. We run 
away from our deepest challenge, that of upholding for our 
time a concept of the mind and spirit which cannot be brushed 
aside as trivial or ‘academic’—academic in that pejorative sense 
of the word which is so deep an indictment of our learned frivol- 
ities. 

We face, then, a situation in which both society and the uni- 
versities are confused about basic standards of value. Beyond 
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all the pressure by which outward events of the last two gener- 
ations urge us toward fear-conditioned judgments about se- 
curity stands a basic bewilderment. This bewilderment involves 
the basic nature of democracy; it has been developing for as 
long as our American culture, and (as we can now recognize) 
it has perhaps been an inseparable part of that culture. As we 
have become steadily more secular in our conception of a way 
of life, we have come more and more to call into question an 
individualist concept of democracy and to replace it with some- 
thing closer to the root meaning of the word but farther from our 
own best interests—a kind of mass government where half- 
education and semiliteracy can be played upon by a shrewd 
combination of fear and seduction. We are producing an elec- 
torate which is educated just well enough so that it can be easily 
victimized by mass propaganda. The anti-intellectualism which 
is our particular concern as educators seems to me only one as- 
pect of an anti-responsibility of which all of us tend to be vic- 
tims, whether we suffer it in a crude or a learned form. 

What then must we do? If we can no longer consider our 
problem in isolation, but must recognize it as one particular 
outgrowth of a whole temper and attitude, where are we to 
turn? First of all, I think, we must restore the intellectual fibre 
of higher education, but without retreating into some dream- 
world of an aristocratic past. To do so we must redefine for 
our society the genuinely important meaning behind such a 
hopelessly confused phrase as ‘‘equal opportunity.’’ Does it 
mean in education that each man must be like everyone else, 
or does it mean that within the limits of law and order each 
man must be his best individual self? We must insist on the 
second of these meanings, and support our insistence by work 
adequate in flexibility and toughness to the needs of the indi- 
viduals who ought to go to college—not merely the most brilliant 
5% but the whole group to which we should be responsible—a 
group which we often fail to find, and even more often fail to 
quicken into life. We must, in short, reach the right people 
and reach them effectively; if we fail we shall be destroyed by 
our own creation, by our own vaunted system of mass college 
education whose half-trained graduates feel that they know 
what education is and don’t really think very much of it. Ob- 
viously if we are to improve college education, the secondary 
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schools must do a better job for students who should go on to 
college; but we cannot pass the buck and relax. We must be 
constantly improving what we do, even in the face of terrible in- 
adequacies of training and information in our entering students. 

Our first step, then, in an attack on the anti-intellectual 
temper of our time will be a courageous reassertion of the edu- 
cated man’s existence as an individual rather than a cipher or 
a counter. As the educated man, so the student who is to be 
educated. We must accept the fact that a job done properly 
for individuals in higher education means a frank recognition 
of ability and talent. We must not be afraid of insisting that 
it is at least as important to find and train the people who can 
understand Homer as it is to find and train those who can be- 
come master plumbers. 

To say so much is to suggest our second task. If we are to 
resist the pressures upon us we must take a positive rather than 
a negative stand about liberal education. Instead of implying 
that the liberal studies are good too, we must make it clear that 
without them the rest of education has no focus and no direc- 
tion. We must not be afraid of the paradoxical truth that the 
only way to be really useful in the world is to have some insight 
into the relevance and meaning of one’s actions—and that this 
sense of relevance comes finally from the nonutilitarian kinds 
of human understanding. We have never needed to apologize 
for this position; but today our whole society is an example of 
how self-destructive a narrow interest in practicality can be. 
We have a right and indeed a mandate to take the offensive, to 
assert with full conviction that society cannot find its way with- 
out the insight that the liberal colleges bring to it. 

If we are to say so much, however, we must recognize a third 
aspect of our course of action—the demonstration, the proof 
that the college communities themselves recognize and can bring 
this sense of direction to our society. The opportunity waits for 
us, and particularly for those of us in the colleges whose primary 
function is to act as informed mediators between specialized 
learning and an active non-learned community. By such a state- 
ment I do not mean to encouarge a shopworn and often fallaci- 
ous split between scholarship and teaching; but we must recog- 
nize that along with its strength and privilege a university has 
the limitation of being something of a stranger in its commu- 
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nity—just as its members are often intellectual and spiritual 
strangers to one another. This cannot be true of a college, which 
may hope in compensation for certain of its limits to enjoy an 
intimate relation with the community it inhabits as well as with 
its alumni. This intimacy will mean little, however, if individ- 
ual scholar-teachers are not persuaded that their insight has a 
vital existence, not just in the classroom but in the world around 
it. We must fight at the individual and personal level to remove 
the wall between the world we call academic and the world we 
eall real. We cannot expect society to remove it, and yet we 
must be sure that it is removed. 

If we can hope in these ways to do something about the anti- 
intellectual temper of our time, two more general questions 
remain: what is the definition of intellect upon which we can 
safely stand, and what is the particular duty of the college, 
what is its place in relation to such a definition? For it should 
be clear from my particular attitude toward the anti-intellectual- 
ist pressure on the colleges today that for me our necessary next 
step is a redefinition of the mind adequate to overcome the arid 
and bogus elements in academic intellectualism, and equally 
adequate to defend the mind against those who would substitute 
for it the entrails and viscera of man. 

I see no other root for this redefinition except that which 
draws upon the great tradition of religious humanism. Those 
who have given up the mind on the one hand and those who 
have made an idol of it on the other can be seen in their proper 
perspective only if we set them within a frame of conviction 
and insight. This statement may seem dogmatic and abstract— 
there are after all many interpretations of what the best Chris- 
tian insight about a given situation might be. I have in mind, 
however, the kind of conviction and insight which might be 
held in common by Dante, Milton and Albert Schweitzer—the 
kind of insight which the last of the three has made explicit in 
Out of My Infe and Thought: 

‘*. . . ethical mysticism originates in logical thinking. If 

our will-to-live begins to think about itself and the world, 

we come to experience the life of the world, so far as it 
comes within our reach, in our own life, and to devote our 
will-to-live to the infinite will-to-live through the deeds we 
do. Rational thinking, if it goes deep, ends of necessity in 
the non-rational of mysticism. It has, of course, to deal 
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with life and the world, both of which are non-rational 

entities.”’ 

This sense of indivisible relationship between rational and 
nonrational kinds of perception, this insistence that being a bold 
thinker and a humble believer are one and the same act—such 
recognitions are the hallmark of a fully-disciplined mind, dis- 
ciplined to the point where it knows what it can and cannot do, 
and therefore recognizes that it often possesses knowledge to 
which no mere sequence of rational statements could give ade- 
quate shape. The disciplined mind is conscious of a continuous 
spectrum of knowledge, which runs from direct physical per- 
ception through rational analysis to intuitive insight. 

The curse of our time, however, is that we have split these 
elements apart; we no longer recognize the dependence of each 
upon the others. Failing in such a recognition, we fail to see 
that religion and art have as much and as little to do with the 
power of discursive reason as mathematics and architecture do. 
In all cases the final units involved are individual human beings, 
who may use their innate creative power in any one of a great 
number of ways. But to use it consistently well, they must 
know that it is simultaneous!y reasonable and mysterious; they 
must know the fullness of the world as only religious insight 
can display it. 

I am convinced of the necessity for this kind of religious 
awareness, which grasps experience in its multiplicity (rather 
than in some falsely-rationalized simplicity). The best attack 
upon the deep unreason, the sinister anti-intellectualism of our 
time, is an attack which grows from the full range of life rather 
than from desiccated rationality. And in this attack religion 
has a primary role to play. Secular humanism can at its best 
be merely defensive; it has no adequate place in its system for 
the full man—it recognizes him only in the guise of discursive 
intellect which at times he must assume. But religious humanism 
maintains the reasonable nature of man by the only means 
which stand a chance of victory; it refers him beyond himself 
to his ground and end in a livingly creative God. We have lost 
faith in the mind through a narrow and solipsistic view of its 
powers; now we must rediscover that faith by our rediscovery 
of the full universe within which and only within which the 
rational intellect can find its proper definition and use. 





TRENDS IN CONTRIBUTIONS POLICY 
RE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 


JOHN E. FIELDS 
ViIcE PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AST week one of my Eastern friends during the course of 
our conversation by long distance telephone, asked me how it 
happened that I, as a representative of a state school, was going 
to speak on independent, privately-controlled education, at this 
meeting. As calmly as I could, I informed him that the Uni- 
versity of Southern California was founded 73 years ago by the 
Methodists on land given by a Catholic, a Jew and an Episco- 
palian, and that each one of them, even now, undoubtedly shud- 
ders at the thought of having U.S.C. assumed by anyone—no 
matter how geographically unwashed—to be the Southern branch 
of the University of California! 

In fact, one of our aggressive young staff members suggested 
that for the televised game this Saturday between U.S.C. and 
U.C.L.A.—which, by the way, is the Southern branch of the Uni- 
versity of California—we not paint the usual diagonal white 
stripes on the turf in the end-zone, but instead paint in the phrase 
*““‘USC—PRODUCT & PROPONENT OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE’’ which would flash on TV screens across the country 
every time we crossed the goal line for a touchdown. I should 
add that his confidence in our scoring ability far exceeds my 
budget for white line paint! 

From these remarks you may surmise that there is competition 
and rivalry between educational institutions that is much more 
fundamental than the occasional contests on the athletic field, 
and you are correct in so doing. The rivalry inherent in the 
“‘dual system’’ of tax-supported and independent higher educa- 
tion has been perhaps the greatest single strength of American 
education. Putting it in reverse, if there are no independent 
colleges and universities in existence to serve as yardsticks of 
academic effectiveness and operational efficiency, do not expect 
institutions under political control to be effective or efficient. 

Note: Address at Annual Meeting of the Public Relations Society of 
America, November 18, 1953 in Detroit, Michigan. 
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Before World War II, tax-supported and independent colleges 
and universities more or less equally divided the nation’s stu- 
dents between them, and they still do. Since the war, the state 
schools have advanced tremendously as the result of large appro- 
priation, both for capital purposes and for current operations. 
Meanwhile the independent schools have been sailing rough 
financial seas; it has been estimated that last year about half of 
them ran in the red, and that they need about $350,000,00 a year 
for five years, above their normal income, merely to ‘‘catch up”’ 
with where they were in relation to the state schools before the 
war! 

To private college administrators, constantly in search of funds 
to bolster their institutions, the business and industrial corpora- 
tion has for a long time appeared as a fruitful source of aid. 
But only in the last three or four years has anything of signifi- 
cance occurred, and its occurrence can almost be statistically 
charted. On the one hand you have private college resources 
describing a downward curve on the graph, while steadily rising 
is the graph-line which might be called ‘‘corporation acceptance 
of responsibility.’’ To me, interested equally in public relations 
and education, the latter is of great significance. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, the statement by a businessman most 
likely to be published with reference to education was to the 
effect that all professors were New Dealers and not really of this 
world. Today you can find in almost any national publication 
statements by business leaders pointing out the importance of 
the private college and university to the American economy and 
to American freedom. Such men of the stature of Frank 
Abrams, Irving Olds, John McCaffrey, Clarence Randall, Henry 
Ford II, Philip W. Pillsbury, Fred Gurley—to name but a few 
—have virtually ‘‘cleared the atmosphere’’ of yesterday’s ‘‘air 
of doubt’’ that clouded the relations between business and educa- 
tion. Instead of as previously on the caricature of a supposedly 
‘*pink professor,’’ the emphasis now is rightly shifting to the 
fact that 88% of our business leaders are college-trained. 

Assuming, therefore, that there are enough reasons why a cor- 
poration might reasonably contribute to independent higher edu- 
cation, the president of the Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, 
put his finger on the next item in order when he wrote early 
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this year: ‘‘It seems to me that the biggest remaining roadblock 
is that the business world simply does not know enough about 
the ‘how’ of giving to education.”’ 

As public relations men involved in the policy-formation of 
corporate philanthropy, you are likely interested, along with the 
‘‘how?’’ of giving, in the ‘‘what kind?”’ of giving, both in terms 
of advantage to the recipient and of public relations benefit to 
the donor. There are numerous ways in which this is being de- 
termined, such as by consultation with professional independent 
counselors on college finance, or by study of the programs of 
companies which are already engaged in contributions to col- 
leges. In this regard, you may be interested in the fact that at 
the present time there is being brought into action the new 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Ine., which was formed 
this year by a group of leading businessmen and educators, and 
which proposes to provide business with information on the 
needs of colleges, trends in business support of education, pro- 
visions of law affecting contributions, and establishment and ad- 
ministration of financial aids to education. 

One method of avoiding the public relations problems of 
‘*how?’’ and ‘‘ what kind?”’ of giving is to contribute to a ‘‘com- 
munity chest’’ type of organization, which undertakes the re- 
sponsibility for distribution of funds. One type is in the form 
of special interest groups, such as the National Fund for Medical 
Education, which distributes funds it collects from industry at 
large and the medical profession to medical schools (last year 
about $22,000 average), largely on a per-student basis without 
regard to the tax-supported or independent status of the schools. 
Another type is the industry-wide foundation, such as the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Foundation, supported by the ethical drug 
manufacturing companies, which distributes funds to all phar- 
macy schools, predominantly tax-supported, in relatively small 
amounts per school. 

Another type of group collection and distribution which has 
come into prominence in the last year is the incorporated asso- 
ciation of liberal arts colleges within geographical areas. Oldest 
(although still in the status of infancy) and most successful of 
these groups are those in Indiana and Ohio. At least two dozen 
more regional groups are now active or commencing operations 
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this fall. The underlying purpose of the formation of these 
groups, in which relatively few of the larger universities are in- 
cluded, is to gain financial support from corporations for small 
liberal arts colleges, many of them denominational, which indi- 
vidually might not gain such support either because of lack of 
program or because the corporate donor would be reluctant to 
give to one in an area and not to another. 

It must be pointed out, however, that a substantial number of 
corporate executives are rather strenuously opposed, from a 
public relations point of view, to making contributions through 
national or regional group associations. While admitting that 
such contributions ‘‘make it easier’’ for the corporation, they 
state that the ‘‘easy way’’ is not necessarily the best way, and 
that corporations intending to contribute funds to education 
should approach the subject with the same care as they would 
any ordinary business function affecting the well-being of the 
company. In particular they charge, first, that contribution to 
a ‘‘group plan’’ deprives the company of public relations values 
since the corporation gift loses its identity in the pooled funds 
of the group, and, second, that the distribution of pooled funds 
fails to take into considerataion individual quality and merit, 
but blankets in all types of institutions on a blindly equal basis 
which is contrary to the competitive aspects of American enter- 
prise. 

Assuming that the company, or the company foundation, which 
is growing more popular day by day as a means of handling con- 
tributions, plans to make its gifts directly to the final recipient, 
the problem of ‘‘ what kind’’ of gift becomes of considerable im- 
portance. At the outset, there should be clarification of what 
constitutes a contribution. One type of supposed ‘‘ financial 
aid’’ to colleges is the research grant, which in many instances 
does not at all aid the recipient financially. Not a few univer- 
sities have complained, for example, that each additional grant 
for technological or medical research, unaccompanied by provi- 
sion in the grant for overhead expenses, actually ‘‘costs’’ their 
institutions money from other resources. 

If research grants are not particularly popular with college 
administrators, the reverse is true of unrestricted contributions, 
which are described in academic parlance as ‘‘the kind that 
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balance the budget.’’ Until a few years ago, there was real 
doubt on the part of corporations concerning the legality of 
making gifts to a college or university unless the gifts were 
specifically restricted to serve the direct interests of the corpora- 
tion. It is now, however, widely accepted by legal counsel that 
a corporation may make a contribution to a college for virtually 
any purpose, or for general purposes. More than half the states 
of the union have amended their corporation codes within the 
last few years specifically to enable such general contributions. 
Even more significant in this regard is the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey in the A. P. Smith Manufacturing 
Company vs. Barlow case, involving a gift for general purposes 
to Princeton University by a manufacturer of water works equip- 
ment. <A stockholder objected to the contribution as beyond the 
powers of the corporation, and therefore a misapplication of cor- 
porate funds. The court held that the donation ‘‘was a lawful 
exercise of the corporation’s implied and incidental powers un- 
der common law principles.’’ 

The court went further; the decision states, ‘‘I cannot con- 
ceive of any greater benefit to corporations than to build, and 
continue to build, respect for and adherence to a system of free 
enterprise and democratic government, the serious impairment 
of either of which may well spell the destruction of all corporate 
enterprise. Nothing that aids or promotes the growth of the 
American college or university can possibly be anything short of 
direct benefit to every corporation in the land.’’ On October 
26, 1953, the United States Supreme Court refused to review the 
New Jersey decision because it involves no federal issues. 

It is interesting that unrestricted giving is to be found much 
more among small local corporations than among the large na- 
tional corporations. At my own University, the total of contri- 
butions classified as unrestricted and given by smaller corpora- 
tions last year outstripped that from larger corporations by at 
least ten to one. 

Another type of contribution which corporations only recently 
have felt to be legal and proper is a capital sum gift for con- 
struction or equipment. Most such capital gifts are routed 
through company foundations, although a major exception in 
recent years was a $200,000 gift by Westinghouse toward a science 
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building at the University of Pittsburgh. During the last year, 
for example, the Olin Foundation and the Kresge Foundation, 
both corporate offsprings, have given well into seven figures for 
capital improvements at several colleges and universities. My 
own University, as recently as last Friday, received a $200,000 
gift from a company foundation for medical school facilities. 

Two other forms of giving, for professional salaries and for 
scholarships, are gaining popularity. The first is a newer idea, 
and while it is not yet prevalent as a type of contribution, it has 
been successful both for industry and the college in those cases 
where it has been properly handled, particularly in Denver for 
Denver University and in Rockford (Illinois) for Rockford 
College. 

The list of corporations with one scholarship plan or another 
is too long to read, but mention should be made of such companies 
as General Electric Company, Westinghouse Corporation, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, Carnation Company, Sears Roebuck 
and Company, American Steel and Wire Company, Continental 
Oil Company, Kroger Company, RCA, and Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany all of whom have had plans in operation for a number of 
years. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and Pressed 
Steel Car Company are notable newcomers in the last year. 

Two scholarship plans, one a relatively ‘‘old’’ plan started 
three years ago, and another, a youngster of less than a year, 
have particularly caught the fancy of educational administra- 
tors, because the plans take into account a fact that virtually all 
other scholarship programs overlook, namely : provision of tuition 
payment for a student by no means pays the cost of his educa- 
tion. At U.S.C. last year, for example, only 53% of the Uni- 
versity’s total income came from tuition and fees. Therefore, a 
student attending a private school is getting a ‘‘scholarship’’ 
from the school itself, and unless this cost to the school’s resources 
is also included in the corporate grant, the corporation fails to 
recognize an obvious factor in the problem of financing private 
colleges and universities. 

The two companies just referred to are the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. With Ford the 
forerunner, through its Ford Motor Company Fund, both com- 
panies pay tuition plus a $500 annual grant above tuition to 
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the private college. Ford limits its program to children of its 
employees, and gives them completely free choice in the matter 
of selecting a college. Lockheed has ‘‘placed’’ its scholarships 
at 20 colleges and puts no limitation on the nature ef the appli- 
cants, since it has a separate program for employee’s children. 
In reality, Ford is allowing the scholarship winners to pick the 
recipients of Ford contributions, or, as one of the Fund execu- 
tives puts it, Ford ‘‘lets its dollars follow quality.’’ Certainly 
no college can object to the manner in which these contributions 
are determined, which is a decided advantage to the public rela- 
tions man who must guard good will for his company. 

In these past few minutes I have attempted to highlight and 
summarize some of the trends of corporate philanthropy with 
reference to independent education. In doing so, it is my sin- 
cere hope that I did not leave you with an indelible impression 
that the only way out of their problems the educators see is the 
outstretched palm. To the contrary, I doubt that there exists 
today a reputable private college or university which has not 
been taking inventory and reorganizing its internal operations 
over the last several years. The private colleges and universities, 
with their close alliance to our free enterprise system and with 


their performance sharpened by competition, are sturdy and 
hard to kill. With the aid of business and industry, these col- 
leges and universities can flourish afresh and blossom with new 
benefits to the kind of life we cherish. 





THE ACCREDITING SITUATION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


FRED O. PINKHAM 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


HAVE been asked to speak for a few minutes and to direct my 

remarks to the accrediting situation in teacher education. In 
this time, I can sketch for you only a brief view of a very complex 
situation and raise some questions which you in the Association of 
American Colleges must answer for yourselves. At first thought 
accrediting may seem to be unrelated to financing liberal educa- 
tion, but I hasten to remind you that the money you receive from 
the Federal Government, foundations and industry frequently 
depends upon your institution being accredited by specific ac- 
crediting agencies. 

If you will understand current accrediting movements in 
teacher education, you must give attention to some of the pres- 
sures at work in this field. 

There is an historical trend in the professions, as in other 
branches of society, toward increasing centralization of adminis- 
tration and control, toward systematization of licensing and 
toward standardization of preparation. It is difficult to discern 
how much of our nation’s progress paralleling the trend has been 
the cause of, the result of or in spite of the trend. Teaching is 
but the latest major professional group to enter the stream down 
which several other groups have already moved. Fifty years 
ago, 3,000 local authorities were certifying teachers on the basis 
of local examinations. Seldom were college credits required. 
Today certifying authority is almost universally centralized in 
state departments of education, and prescribed college credits 
have virtually replaced examination as the basis for certification 
of teachers. 

There is an amazing amount of diversity in teacher certifica- 
tion practices throughout the country. At present, there are 
approximately 1,000 separately named teacher certificates. One 
state issues 60 kinds of certificates, another issues only one kind 
of certificate. Requirements for ‘‘comparable’’ credentials vary 
from less than one year of college education to more than four 
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years for elementary teachers and from less than three to five or 
more years’ preparation for secondary teachers. 

State requirements in so-called professional courses vary from 
none to 60 units for the ‘‘same”’ certificate. Since requirements 
by institutions are usually higher than state minimums, the range 
in prescribed credits is actually more extensive. Thus, one in- 
stitution requires over 80 hours in professional courses while an- 
other recommends applicants for the ‘‘same’’ credential with no 
professional course work at all. 

Vast differences in certification requirements coupled with 
increased population mobility has led state department of educa- 
tion officials to join the ranks of those who call for greater uni- 
formity in standard and practice. 

There are increasing pressures to establish reciprocity in cer- 
tification among the states. There can be no doubt that the great 
variety in certification requirements poses real problems. Stand- 
ards are too low in some areas and possibly unjustifiably high in 
other areas. But, we must be alert to the evils of too much 
standardization. And we must be careful about the bases upon 
which we establish reciprocity. Uniformity is implicit in reci- 
procity. In searching for a common denominator on the basis of 
which certificates may be exchanged between states, graduation 
from institutions approved by a single national accrediting 
agency has been selected by some as the uniform feature as- 
sumed to guarantee a uniform standard of excellence. Provi- 
sion for the free flow of qualified teachers from state to state 
may be a desirable thing, but the desirability of state legislation 
requiring financial support of and institutional membership in a 
specific national professional agency is, in my opinion, open to 
question. This provision is not new. In statutes governing 
licensing, graduation from an institution holding membership in 
a specifically named organization is a frequent prerequisite. 
There are important constitutional, legislative, financial and 
educational issues involved in this practice. I have no time to 
discuss them here. Suffice it to say that the NCA is devoting a 
major portion of its time to this problem and will be able to 
report to all concerned next year. It behooves institutions pre- 
paring teachers to watch for this proviso in proposed legislation 
regarding reciprocal certification agreements by their own states. 
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Watch also for requirements dealing with quantitative items or 
administrative procedures which are of questionable relation- 
ship to an institution’s ability to train teachers. 

It is probably safe to assume that along with diversity in 
certification there is considerable diversity in the quality of in- 
stitutions offering teacher preparation programs. I would be 
the first to agree that we as a nation have come to place too much 
emphasis upon accrediting. We have a tendency to assume that 
national accrediting is better than regional accrediting and that 
regional is better than state accrediting. We act as if we be- 
lieved that institutional approval by an accrediting agency guar- 
antees a consistent standard of excellence in individual gradu- 
ates. This is not true—especially in a field such as teaching 
which depends so heavily upon the personality of the individual. 
Whatever your view on this point, I am sure you will be inter- 
ested in the extent to which teacher training institutions are ac- 
credited by the various agencies. 

Last year, there was a total of 1,889 known institutions of 
higher learning in the United States and its territories. Of 
these, 1,218 were purporting to train teachers. Of the colleges 
training teachers, approximately 325 (more than one fourth) 
were approved only by their respective state departments, 265 
were accredited through membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. These and the remain- 
der were accredited by their regional associations. Translated 
into terms of the number of teachers graduated by each group, 
the situation is made a little clearer. The latest available figures 
are dated 1949-50. Approximately 10% of the teachers pre- 
pared in that year were graduated from institutions bearing only 
state department approval. About 90% were from institutions 
bearing Regional approval. Of these, 50% were from AACTE 
institutions. Since members of AACTE are also Regionally ap- 
proved, institutions bearing only Regional accreditation train as 
many teachers as institutions also accredited by AACTE. There 
are very real pressures to raise the number of institutions bearing 
approval by the professional agency. But the dominant pressure 
is to unite the professional, regional and state accrediting pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps I need not point out that, currently, teachers and 
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teacher educators are convenient scapegoats for the anxious pub- 
lie mind. Politicians, parents, employers and brother profes- 
sionals blame them for the spread of communism, the breakdown 
of the American home, juvenile delinquency, the shortage of 
scientists and dozens of other social and economic ills which 
plague our democratic world today. Under this pressure the 
teaching groups see about them people in positions of equal or 
less importance in society who are relatively free from persecu- 
tion and who are receiving greater status, recognition and in- 
come from their communities. They see the curricula, facilities 
and pay scales of their colleagues improve under the strong arm 
of nationally directed accrediting pressures. And, they see other 
groups of professional rank obtaining the advantage over them 
in institutional budget sessions through the backing of strong 
national professional organizations which are, in turn, supported 
by industry, state legislation and by the unimpeachable banner 
across which is inseribed protectorate of the public welfare. 
Teachers are seeking protection and support in national profes- 
sional unity. 

All too clear to you is the time-battered bogus which pits the 


proponents of pedagogy against the champions of humanism. 
Whatever the labels, the controversy amounts to a quarrel over 


how many of the traditional ‘‘liberal arts’’ courses shall be dis- 


placed by ‘‘methods’’ courses in the prescribed preparation for 
teachers. It may be that basically different philosophies of edu- 
cation are involved. But, no matter what the reason or extent 
of support for either side, there are real fears on both sides that 
the opposite view will gain national control and thereby force its 
point of view upon the rest of the educational world. It may 
well be that while these two groups are busy elbowing each other 
in the competition for students and curriculum space, the other 
professions are busy chalking up scores for their side. 

Although the shortage of teachers is a major factor affecting 
developments in teacher education today, I shall take no time to 
point out the implications it has for any accrediting plan which 
might limit or reduce the current supply of teachers. 

The social and economic circumstances which underlie these 
conditions notwithstanding, the centralization of certification 
authority, the great variety in teacher preparation requirements 
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and the mobility of our population, the unclear role of accredita- 
tion by various agencies, the questionable security and status of 
teachers and teacher educators, different philosophical ap- 
proaches to teacher preparation, the shortage of teachers, and I 
might add, the typically American desire for progressive im- 
provement, all add up to heavy pressures for greater uniformity 
in certification requirements and practices, greater uniformity 
and more extensive and intensive preparation for teachers, and 
greater strength and solidarity in professional organization. 

It is assumed by those who are leading in teacher education 
today that these things will be more easily obtained and more 
immediately effective if centralized in a national accrediting 
authority which can set the standards, inspect the colleges and 
award approval priviliges to institutions complying with the pre- 
scribed standards. In spite of obvious differences in the nature 
of the professions, the teaching group has chosen to follow the 
hard-packed trail blazed a half century ago by the A.M.A. 

With these pressures and historical precedents in mind, per- 
haps we can better understand the following developments: 

In 1946, the National Education Association set up the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
It was the task of this Commission to develop and promulgate 
professional standards, ineluding standards for institutions 
Which prepare teachers. Through a series of conferences it 
was decided that the most democratic and most effective way 
to execute its task would be to establish a national accrediting 
body on which there would be represented the voice of all per- 
sons having an equity in teacher education. 

Thus, under the leadership of the NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, and with financial sup- 
port from the NEA, the National Council on Accreditation of 
Teacher Education was born. Represented on the Council are 
institutions preparing teachers. Selected by AACTE are two 
representatives from universities, one urban and one campus, 
two representatives from teachers colleges, one state and one 
private, and two representatives from liberal arts colleges, one 
parochial and one non-sectarian. Liberal arts colleges then have 
two of six representatives of teacher-preparing institutions. Sis- 
ter M. Augustine, President of Alverno College, and Charles J. 
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Turck, President of Macalester College, are your representatives. 
President Turck is on the Executive Committee of the 21-man 
Council. Other members include three from the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
six from the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the NEA, three from the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and three from the National School 
Boards Association. The primary aim of the National Council is 
to gain recognition of teaching as a major profession. A second 
aim is to secure preparation which insures professional compe- 
tence. To these ends the Council will formulate standards and 
**... devise ways and means of evaluating institutional programs 
of teacher education by the application of these standards on the 
request of an institution or state authority responsible for the 
accreditation desired by the institution.’’ 

The general proposal provides that the Council will, in July of 
this year, replace AACTE as the one national accrediting body 
in teacher education. I am informed that the Council plans to 
conduct visits to institutions as part of institution-wide Regional 
Association evaluations. If for some reason an institution re- 
quests a separate visit by the NCATE, arrangements will be 
channeled through the appropriate Regional Association. In 
the case of the Regional visit, the only fee charged will be the 
all-inclusive Regional Fee. In the case of a separate visit, the 
institution will be assessed directly by NCATE. 

In order to appear on the NCATE approved list, a college 
must be visited by representatives of that group in Regional or 
separate evaluations. However, I am informed that an institu- 
tion may belong to either the Council or AACTE. Dual mem- 
bership is not necessary. You will be in good standing if you 
pay annual dues to either organization. That is, you ‘‘ pays 
your money and you takes your choice.’’ You may choose, but 
you must be approved by the Council to appear on the accredited 
list. Under the proposed plan, to be fully blessed in teacher 
education you will probably want to belong to your Regional 
Association, AACTE and NCATE. 

In addition to the obviously difficult task of explaining to insti- 
tutions these and other details of policy and operation not yet 
developed, the proponents of this plan will have considerable 
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difficulty in selling it to the colleges at a time when the colleges 
are calling for reduction in costs and number of agencies. 

As educators, we all see the need for and desire improvement 
in teacher education. The people who propose this plan are 
searching for ways to accomplish long-range goals shared by us 
all. There are differences in views as to the best methods for 
obtaining progress, but there is no lack of willingness to work 
together in developing a program forged in the best interest of 
all. I shan’t recount for you now the principles and program 
of the National Commission on Accrediting. These have been 
described to you in communiqués from the Commission office. I 
would like to point out one apparent contradiction between the 
approach being taken in teacher education and the program rece- 
ommended by the NCA. 

As you know, the National Commission is trying to combine 
the inherent policing aspects of accrediting with the more worth- 
while self-improvement and mutual assistance features in accred- 
iting. With the Regional Associations as the responsible super- 
vising authorities, it is expected that institution-wide evaluation 
based upon prior institutional self-evaluation and with all appro- 
priate professional agencies cooperating, accreditation can be- 
come a valuable educational process designed to assist institu- 
tions to improve themselves. 

The proposal in teacher education directs AACTE to concen- 
trate upon professional improvement while the Council, imbued 
with the necessary authority and representation, will inspect the 
institutions. The dual function once carried by AACTE is to 
be divided between the two agencies. Whatever its use or mis- 
use of the inherent police pressures, AACTE with its intervisita- 
tion program designed for mutual assistance and with its bur- 
densome questionnaire designed as a guide to self-analysis is 
moving in the direction of genuine cooperation with the Regional 
Associations. Questionnaires are being combined with Regional 
questionnaires—in one instance reducing the size from 96 to five 
and one half pages. AACTE is nominating official representa- 
tives who are serving on Regional evaluation teams. The im- 
portant thing in these cooperative evaluations is not an applica- 
tion of minimum standards and preparation of a list but provid- 
ing assistance and sharing ideas among institutions. 
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One of the inherent difficulties in accrediting by agencies for 
which the major function is to inspect institutions, is that all 
institutions able to meet the requirements are accredited in a 
relatively short period of time. The agency then becomes so 
involved with borderline institutions, accrediting for the bulk 
of its members becomes a perfunctory and unwarranted luxury. 
Colleges will no longer purchase this luxury. An accrediting 
organization which at the start is devoid of the most worth-while 
features in accrediting is, in my opinion, headed for a perplexing 
doom. Founders of the Council assure us that NCATE will 
carry on the cooperation with Regional Associations. Indica- 
tions thus far support their intentions. However, the relation- 
ship between AACTE and the Council is still unclear. The 
whole situation needs to be clarified before the institutions will 
support it. We must not condemn people who are trying to make 
improvements in teacher education. But, by the same token, 
these people must make their motives and methods more explicit 
to us. 

The National Commission on Accrediting is watching these de- 
velopments very closely. It is in communication with the officers 
of all the national teachers’ organizations. But it lies with the 
institutions to be alert to developments in state departments and 
to register opinions and initiate action on the local level. The 
problems and issues are difficult and your suggestions are needed. 
President Turck is your representative on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the new Council. Send your proposals to him. 

Tell him your institution’s answers to these questions and 
send a copy to the Commission. 


1. Should there be any kind of accrediting in teacher edu- 
cation: If so, what should be the nature and function of 
that accrediting? If not, what can be done to stop present 
and proposed accrediting ? 

2. How can standards of teacher preparation be improved 
without some form of accrediting ? 

3. Would your institution be satisfied with Regional ap- 
proval only? Would it be content with Regional institution- 
wide approval which included specialists in teacher prepara- 
tion on the evaluating team ? 

4. Will your institution support AACTE if NCATE 
does the accrediting? 
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5. Of what advantage would it be for your institution to 
be approved by any accrediting body in teacher education? 

6. Does your institution believe that the agency holding 
the legal authority should also do the accrediting? 

7. If there is to be a broadly representative body in 
teacher education, what should be its function? What 
should be its relationship to institutions which prepare 
teachers? 

In conclusion, the accrediting problems in teacher education 
are the accrediting problems of all higher education. The Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting has not and probably will not 
solve all the problems in higher education. Just as basic philo- 
sophical issues underlie most of the problems in teacher educa- 
tion so they do in other fields. The Commission cannot alone 
solve these issues. But, it has designed machinery which is 
enabling us to surmount heretofore seemingly insurmountable 
barriers. Good progress is being made generally throughout the 
country, and I am confident that the situation now facing us in 
teacher education will soon be worked out in the best interests of 
all and will find its proper place in the scheme of things. The 
progress reported to you in the latest Commission Report was 
made possible only through the fine support the Commission is 
receiving from groups such as the Association of American Col- 
leges and from the individual colleges themselves. The Commis- 
sion is your organization and as such it is only as effective as 
you make it. A significant movement is under way. To be 
fully effective it will take wise leadership, patient understand- 
ing and the cooperation of us all. 





“SUPERFICIAL, UNESSENTIAL AND 
PRETENTIOUS” 


ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR. 
DEAN OF BUCHTEL COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


HAT is possibly the biggest and oldest problem that con- 

fronts our schools has been the object of a three-year study 
by the Commission on Financing Higher Education, a group of 
twelve experienced administrators appointed in 1949 by the 
Association of American Universities. The final report of the 
Commission, climaxing a series of ten volumes of findings, calls 
upon various sources for increased assistance. It also calls upon 
the schools to effect economies ‘‘through cooperative effort and by 
as many other appropriate means as possible.’’ Specifically, 
the report declares that ‘‘In meeting the needs of higher educa- 
tion, colleges and universities themselves have a heavy obliga- 
tion to eliminate from their curricula that which is superficial, 
unessential and pretentious.’’ 

Our colleges and universities have not been backward of late in 
calling the nation’s attention to their financial plight. The 
story has become a familiar one. Rising costs of supplies and 
and of plant maintenance have steadily demanded more and 
more of the income dollar. Strenuous efforts have generally 
been made to advance faculty salaries in step with the cost of 
living index, but even where that has been accomplished, teachers 
have experienced a decline in their relative standard of living. 
On the income side, endowment returns have dwindled. Presi- 
dents of tax-supported universities have found it increasingly 
difficult to convince those who control public funds that enrol- 
ment decreases following the emergency peak of World War II 
veterans should not be accompanied by corresponding reductions 
in the asking budget. Tuition and fee increases, while drastic 
in some instances, have usually lagged behind operational cost 
increases Since education is a service rather than a business. 

Nor will our needs be met if we just ‘‘hang on’’ for a few 
more years until the birthrate upswing brings substantially 
larger numbers of students to the campus. Indeed, enrolment 
increases are more likely to intensify the problem than solve it. 
For one thing, it is probable that few institutions of higher edu- 
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cation are today ready to welcome a big, permanent increase in 
student body without new buildings to provide additional in- 
structional space and to replace worn-out facilities still in use. 
Building money ordinarily does not flow without considerable 
pumping, but actually it is the easiest kind of money a college 
can get. Far more difficult is the task of supplementing the in- 
come for operational purposes. That is the chief reason why 
more students will mean greater budgetary strain. Through 
tuition and fees, the student pays only a portion of the cost of 
his college education. Hence, for every additional student above 
present enrolment the school must obtain an additional amount 
from endowment, taxes or contributions in order to operate on 
the current financial basis. For example, if the student pays 
one half the cost of his education (not an uncommonly low frac- 
tion), and if the enrolment increases 50 per cent (as expected in 
the next few years), the available instructional funds per stu- 
dent actually will be decreased by one sixth unless additional 
non-student income is secured. The idea that scores, or even 
hundreds, of extra students could be taught at no additional 
cost by spotting them in vacant chairs in lecture sections and 
assigning them to the smaller classes is a fallacy of long standing. 
It may have worked a century ago when the subjects of study for 
each term were rigidly prescribed and when ‘‘ X’’ more students 
might have been added to each year class to bring it to full 
strength. In today’s nearly wide-open elective system the addi- 
tional student is far more likely to demand admission to a popu- 
lar course already crowded than to enroll in a course that is 
small. Furthermore, substantial increases in student body begin 
on the freshman level where the few vestigial remains of the 
rigid curriculum are found and where every additional 20 to 30 
students require additional sections of first-year English and 
other elementary subjects with additional instructors to teach 
them. 

The Commission finds only two practical approaches to the 
problem. The first is, of course, a search for new sources of 
operational funds. However, it is disappointing, if not surpris- 
ing, to learn that most of the sources suggested are the same ones 
to which college presidents have directed continuous appeals for 
generations. This situation throws strong emphasis on the sec- 
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ond approach quoted at the end of the first paragraph above. 
Economy of curriculum offerings is necessary for two reasons. 
First, it will save some operational funds which might then be 
applied toward necessary salary increases. Second, it will fa- 
vorably impress efficiency-conscious corporations, businessmen, 
labor unions, foundations, legislators and others who must be 
solicited for ever-increasing contributions to higher education. 

Superficial! Unessential! Pretentious! Those are fighting 
words, stranger, when applied to the course offerings in our de- 
partment. But let us look at the catalog. How does the number 
of courses listed compare with the number required for a major? 
How does the latter compare with the number of courses given 
each year? A Midwestern college with 400 students lists 323 
different organized courses. Another college with 2000 students 
offers 717 different courses. A university with 2000 students 
and four colleges has 891 courses in its catalog. Another uni- 
versity of 2000 students and eight colleges teaches 1316 different 
subjects. In the latter there are seven departments of instruc- 
tion which list more than 50 courses each—more than a student 
could take in four years if he carried a full load of studies and 
took nothing but work in the one department. A department in 
one of those schools, which requires 32 semester credit hours of 
work within it for an arts major and 72 hours for a professional 
major, provides 174 hours of work and offers 95 per cent of it 
every year. It takes eight instructors to teach all those courses 
whereas three (or at most four) people could probably offer suffi- 
cient work for both majors and handle all the major students the 
department has. Another department with a 26-hour major 
lists 72 hours of work taught by five people where two could 
probably staff the major. A third department with a 26-hour 
major lists 110 hours of work and offers twice as many courses 
each year as are needed. One could go on almost endlessly citing 
examples of academic departments offering far more work than 
is required for even the specialist in the field. 

‘*What of it?’’ an offended professor hotly demands. ‘‘Is it 
wrong to offer students more than the bare minimum? Why 
shouldn’t the Department of Lexicography offer 50 courses a 
year as long as students want them? If the students were not 
enrolled in that department they would be scattered through 
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other departments, and it might take even more instructors to 
teach them.’’ True enough if all those courses have enrolments 
of reasonable size. But when one comes upon department after 
department in which the junior and senior level courses average 
siz or fewer students per course, it doesn’t take a cost accountant 
to see that the operation is an extremely expensive one—that the 
fees paid by the students for such courses meet only a tiny frac- 
tion of their cost. 

The writer realizes that in the eyes of some he has defiled 
sacred ground by crudely and directly linking the lofty intellec- 
tual realm of curriculum and course offering with the mundane 
if not sordid regions of financial affairs. Yet he does not believe 
that higher education has anything to gain by continuing to 
ignore the connection and pretending that it does not exist. 

How many courses should a department offer? That is a ques- 
tion which might be expected to bring about as many different 
answers as the ageless one about what constitutes the good life. 
Some teachers may snort that the question is generalized to the 
point of absurdity. Others will restrict it immediately to their 
own departments and reply that they have not enough courses 
now since they should be doing something about this, that and 
the other matter which they have had neither time nor staff to 
develop. We quickly reach an impasse due to the general reac- 
tion that everything (or nearly everything) now on the books is 
essential. The departmental course list may have developed over 
the years just like Topsy, yet more should be added, and nothing 
can be withdrawn except possibly that advanced course put in at 
the request of the young instructor who moved on last summer. 
Perhaps we can make some progress if we approach the problem 
from the viewpoint of building rather than reducing the depart- 
mental course list. 

Let us for the sake of illustration assume that we have been 
divinely endowed as experts in our subject, that we have been 
called to establish a new department at a university, and, above 
all, that we have never seen the course listing section of a college 
catalog. We are informed that the student who specializes in 
our department should devote from one fifth to one fourth of his 
college curriculum to our work and that we shall probably not 
see him until the beginning of his junior year. We might then 
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consider the various aspects of our subject, their relative im- 
portance and their relative difficulty. Ultimately, we might 
group them into a set of elementary and advanced courses which 
would fill the time the major student is to spend with us and 
which would give him an adequate and appropriate coverage of 
the subject on the undergraduate, college level. The endless pos- 
sibilities of further development of each aspect we would best 
leave to the graduate level for which we may later be called 
upon to provide if demand warrants such a program. Next we 
may be asked to contribute to the General Studies program of 
the school. If one of our courses will meet that need, we should 
so use it; if not, we shall have to set up a special course or por- 
tion of a course. Then the head of another department may 
come to us and say that he would like to have all his major stu- 
dents take a certain amount of basic work in our department. 
Again, if one of our courses will cover the request, we can make 
it do double duty; if not, we will probably develop a service 
course for the other department. Finally, we might toss in a 
few more courses for our majors since some of them will want 
more than the minimum amount of special work, and since the 
nature of the subject may render a few additional courses desir- 
able. Thus we might set up our undergraduate course list. We 
might outline a major program which would prove to be a splen- 
did one for our students and of which we could be justly proud. 
Life in the garden would continue to be beautiful until, heeding 
the serpent’s advice, we looked into catalogs of other universities 
and saw that some offer 2, 3, 4, ....m times as many courses as 
we do. We might then become embarrassed by the skinny ap- 
pearance of our puny little curriculum, and we might seurry 
about adding courses here and there to ‘‘enrich’’ it. That is 
perhaps the process that has accounted for much of the prolifera- 
tion of courses in higher education. 

Let us now define the problem more specifically by considering 
the hypothetical but fairly standard Department X for which 
the major requirement is 24 semester credit hours. If most of 
the courses carry three such credits each, the major student will 
need about eight courses in the department. (The pattern may 
be readily translated to fit the quarter plan.) Suppose that the 
department has 20 major students each year about equally di- 
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vided between juniors and seniors. If two different third year 
level courses and two fourth year level courses are offered each 
semester and are repeated every year, the student can complete 
his major in four semesters by taking two courses each semester. 
In this case, each class will enroll a nucleus of 10 majors each 
semester. This number, augmented by students from associated 
departments seeking electives, would not only assure the offering 
of each course but also would probably result in a reasonable 
upper college class enrolment in each course each semester. On 
the other hand, if Department X offers eight courses instead of 
four each semester, a very different situation will result. The 
average enrolment of majors in this case will probably be more 
than five per class due to the fact that some majors will follow 
the line of least resistance and take more than two courses in the 
department each semester. However, if this situation represents 
the general practice in the college, there will be fewer students 
from other departments coming in to take electives since they 
will be loading up with additional major courses in their own 
departments. Therefore, the total enrolment of students in the 
department is likely to be approximately the same as it would be 
if half as many courses were offered. Furthermore, since the 
major student is now given a choice of say four courses from 
which to select two or three (and a choice of instructors assigned 
to those courses), not only will the average enrolment per course 
be no more than half that of the previous case, but some of the 
courses will doubtless show such small enrolments that they will 
have to be cancelled. Thus, the members of the department and 
their students can never be sure that a particular upper college 
course will be given until after registration is completed. Yet 
they can be fairly certain that one or more of those courses will 
be cancelled or carried on a hand-to-mouth administrative policy 
at considerable loss. This latter possibility may at first thought 
appear to be the problem of the administration rather than that 
of the faculty, and, primarily, it is. The administration will do 
the worrying, but the penalty for carrying tiny classes will prob- 
ably be paid by the faculty in the manner indicated in the next 
paragraph. 

Our Department X is, in the first instance, a one-man depart- 
ment since it will likely have to offer an occasional service course 
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and may schedule the beginning course (if there is one) more 
frequently than once per year to meet the demand. In the sec- 
ond instance, it is a two-man department, and yet its enrolment 
is essentially the same as it was in the first instance. The in- 
come of the university is the same in both cases, but either one 
salary or two must be paid depending upon the arrangement 
and number of offerings in the department. It may be objected 
that the one man will be stretched pretty thin by having to teach 
four or five different courses each semester, but the same problem 
confronts the two men in the second part of the illustration. 

It is sometimes maintained that a large selection of courses is 
necessary in order to attract majors to the department and stu- 
dents to the college. While that contention may have some 
validity in connection with the special clientele of the evening 
and summer sessions, the writer doubts that prospective regular 
students and their parents do much counting of courses listed in 
catalogs when choosing a college. For those who pick a college 
on the basis of scholarly standing of a department, the reputation 
of the instructors and their courses will certainly far outweigh 
the mere numbers thereof. There will always be with us the 
student who threatens to transfer elsewhere to ‘‘get what I 
want,’’ but his number is small, and his reason for leaving usually 
goes deeper than the schedule of classes. 

Conducting a class and grading its papers are by no means 
easy jobs. While often enjoyable, they are hard, and they are 
tedious. Yet we all know that one of the most time-consuming 
and exacting tasks of the conscientious instructor is the prepara- 
tion for class. The more different courses he has to teach, the 
heavier is his work load. So the cue for the instructor who wants 
to do the best possible educational job with a minimum expendi- 
ture of effort is not to introduce new courses as the departmental 
enrolment goes up but to form additional sections of some of the 
more popular ones. It is not in any sense here implied that 
once the scholar has developed the eight or ten or whatever num- 
ber of courses may be needed for his departmental major, he is 
condemned to spend the rest of his professional life in the tread- 
mill of repetition, wearing out the pages of his notebook and re- 
citing his lectures with recording-like precision. Can any of us 
boast that his best teaching was done the first time he gave a 
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course, or the second, or the third, or the tenth? An outstanding 
teacher may give X - - 101 every year for 40 years and yet 
actually teach a different course each time. New ideas, new 
approaches, new illustrations, varying emphasis, new material all 
combine to change it every year, and yet it always covers the sec- 
tion of the subject assigned to it. The true scholar should not 
have to hop to a new spot in the field every semester in order to 
avoid boredom. 

Some departments, although they list a vast array of courses 
for a conventionally small major, have long ago pretty well sta- 
bilized their offerings. Others add (and sometimes withdraw) 
courses every year. A few seem to be in such a state of continu- 
ous churning that one may be led to suspect them of working up 
‘*novelty courses’’ to attract new majors and bolster a declining 
enrolment. Such courses, if given attractive publicity and re- 
lated to current events, usually do bring in additional students 
for a semester or two, but when the new lustre dulls each be- 
comes ‘‘just another course.’’ When it comes to attracting stu- 
dents, there is no enduring substitute for vitalized teaching by 
an instructor who understands and enjoys his whole subject and 


who literally trembles with enthusiasm to share its satisfactions 


with all. 

‘*Maybe we do offer more courses each semester than would be 
needed for the major by your standards,’’ a department head 
told the writer, ‘‘but we have to provide for more than one kind 
of major.’’ It seems that now, instead of majoring in just bas- 
ketweaving, one student may want basketweaving—Mexican, an- 
other choses basketweaving—oriental, and several decide on bas- 
ketweaving—commercial. Why not? If it appears education- 
ally sound on the undergraduate level to splinter the depart- 
mental major into sub-departmental majors and sub-sub-majors, 
then so be it, provided there is enougk. demand to produce rea- 
sonably large enrolment in each of the many additional courses 
that such a program requires. If not, the department would do 
better to offer only basketweaving—general, and see to it that an 
excellent program is provided for those who choose it. No col- 
lege and no university can offer everything in the realm of schol- 
arship. A great many are rendering splendid educational serv- 
ice to their clientele without a major in astronomy, or a major 
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in Greek, or a major in any one of a number of other important 
branches of learning. Each school must determine the areas in 
which it can offer specialization and must guard against the 
tendency to subdivide and extend lest it someday find its re- 
sources, both intellectual and financial, inadequate to carry on. 

There is another aspect of instructional economy which might 
be taken up at this point although an effective method of imple- 
menting the suggestion remains to be developed. 

The writer hesitates to make any comparison between educa- 
tion and industry because, as a teacher, he always finds himself 
a bit sickened when someone likens classroom teaching to the 
labor of manufacturing a product in a factory. Nevertheless, he 
does not believe that we can make a realistic approach to the prob- 
lems of higher education in the world of today unless we recog- 
nize certain basic similarities between the two endeavors. Col- 
leges have a product to sell which the public recognizes under 
the rather vague label ‘‘Education.’’ This product, when pur- 
chased and assimilated under specified conditions, entitles the 
consumer to a bachelor’s degree which supposedly opens to him 
the shortest and fastest route to success in his chosen occupation. 
The total price of the product is generally quite high because one 
must add to the tuition, fees, books and other expenses over a 
four-year period those lost wages which the student might have 
earned as . full-time worker plus the value of four years’ ex- 
perience in the business itself. While some youngsters are still 
sent to college as an accepted part of the growing up process, a 
great many more families probably reach the decision after con- 
siderable discussion of the estimated cost against the estimated 
gain in earning power in later life. If the cost rises too high, 
many will consider themselves unable to afford college even 
though they may be convinced of its value. There is here cer- 
tainly a parallel to the business field where people stop buying 
butter and other things, not because the product is no longer de- 
sirable but simply because it costs too much. They turn to sub- 
stitutes, and let us not forget that there are today available to 
the determined young person a number of pretty good substitutes 
for the traditional college education. 

In industry the average hourly wage has increased from 42 
cents to about $1.80 during the past 20 years. This is a sore 
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point with the impecunious professor who frequently reminds us 
that his salary has advanced at a much lower rate, and that his 
modest scale of living has steadily declined relative to that of 
the ‘‘common laborer.’’ In general, his complaint is probably 
correct even though some of his better qualified colleagues have 
enjoyed salary increases at a rate considerably higher than that 
of the hourly wage. As we all know, the cost of the product has 
gone up too in both industry and education. But in industry 
the increased cost has generally been small compared to the in- 
creased wages paid to the makers. In some cases manufacturers 
now ¢all attention to the fact that the cost of their product has 
actually decreased over the years even though its quality has 
been improved and the wages of its producers have been greatly 
increased. In view of the power of labor unions, it seems safe 
to assume that this miracle has not been accomplished by mere 
‘*speed-up’’ methods. The modern factory worker probably ex- 
pends no more energy to earn his $1.80 than his father exerted 
to earn 42 cents, and the work week has been substantially 
shortened. 

By using more efficient methods and improved machines the 
industrial worker of today turns out many more and better 
products than did his predecessor—and with less work. Is it 
not, therefore, at least conceivable that better methods of teach- 
ing might be devised to do a better job at lower cost? The 
teacher should take a tip not only from the industrialist but also 
from some of his own colleagues in othcr professions, and de- 
velop techniques whereby he can teach increasing numbers of 
students without an increase in effort and without a decrease in 
effectiveness. He should not continue to maintain that no class 
should have more than 20 to 25 students and that he should not 
have to teach more than three or four classes each term. If he 
takes up his stand at such a point, it seems inevitable that either 
his standard of living will lag farther behind that of his fellow 
men or he will price his services right off the market. 

Let it be emphasized that in advocating curriculum retrench- 
ment the writer is not urging the teacher to eliminate his job or 
that of someone else in his department. It is well known that 
in the universities and colleges of America there are many thou- 
sands of one, two, and three-man departments of instruction. 
When each individual department is examined and all the duties 
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of its faculty are considered, it will generally be evident that a 
reasonable reduction of advanced courses will not permit the 
elimination of a teacher. Only in the large departments would 
that be possible, and such a policy would be a most foolish one 
to follow at the present time. The point is mot that we should 
reduce our present teaching staffs but that during the next dec- 
ade, as enrolments slowly rise, we should endeavor to provide for 
the additional students without the usual, rule-of-thumb expan- 
sion of teaching staff. If that is possible, we can avoid spending 
all the extra student fees to employ extra teachers, we can avoid 
stealing each other’s teachers, we can avoid lowering the level of 
competence required of instructors and we can avoid throwing 
more and more of the important elementary teaching onto the 
shoulders of student assistants. 

The primary purpose of this paper is the practical one of sug- 
gesting general approaches to the problem of reducing the cost 
of instruction per student, or at least retarding its rate of in- 
crease. The immediate reaction of some teachers to such sugges- 
tions is that poorer teaching must inevitably result. However, 
that is not necessarily the case. Merely increasing class size in- 
discriminately with no revision of instructional method may in- 
deed lead to less effective teaching, but reducing the abundance 
of courses from which the major student may make selection 
each term could actually lead to better teaching. Better teach- 
ing might well result from a change of program that would re- 
duce the number of different courses which an instructor must 
organize and teach each term or over the years. 

At one of the universities with 2000 students referred to earlier 
in this paper, there is a department with an official staff of 14 
people. Several of them are full-time administrative officers, a 
number of others are teachers with primary duty assignments in 
other departments, and others are evidently part-time teachers. 
After all these people, who obviously carry very little of the de- 
partmental load, have been eliminated, there are left only five 
staff members who apparently teach full time in the department. 
Yet that department lists in the catalog 103 different courses! 
Even if most of those courses are repeated no more frequently 
than once in each college generation, the turnover rate might be 
high enough to drive a conscientious instructor to a nervous 
breakdown. 
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A more specific illustration is provided by the Department of 
History in a 2000-student university. The departmental staff is 
listed as five people which reduces to a net of between two and 
three full-time instructor equivalents. Listed in the catalog are 
18 different courses in the area of United States history. If 
they are each offered frequently enough to justify their space in 
the published list, imagine the amount of time and preparation 
that must go into teaching United States history on that campus 
compared to what would be required if the listings were reduced 
to three or four fundamental courses. Also one might reflect 
upon the relative quality of the instruction if one half the effort 
that goes into preparation for 18 courses is concentrated on prep- 
aration for three. On the graduate level it may be of great 
value to the research student to break United States history down 
into ‘‘decade courses’’ or even smaller units for intensive study. 
However, the primary concern of the present paper is provision 
for the undergraduate major student who will take eight courses 
in the entire realm of history and the non-major student who 
would like to elect ‘‘a good course’’ or two in United States his- 
tory. Will their needs be better met by picking two courses 
from an array of 16 specialized units or by taking the two courses 
that cover the entire subject on the college level? 

The writer does not suggest that the work of every depart- 
mental major should or could be recast into the simple, 24 credit- 
8 course mold that has been used here as a minimum program 
illustration. It was chosen merely because it seems to be a 
rather common pattern. The model is obviously inadequate for 
those departments which must prepare their students to meet 
professional standards based upon two or three times as much 
specialized study as is ordinarily required for a major in the 
liberal arts college. Elaborations would have to be developed 
in such areas as natural science and foreign language where rigid 
sequences of courses stretching over three or four years are some- 
times necessary. However, the general ideas developed in this 
paper are recommended for further study in the firm belief that, 
by reducing the number of courses listed and offered, a great 
many departments can reduce the cost of instruction, reduce the 
preparational load of the instructor, and offer what is actually 
a more fundamental major program. 





THE COLLEGE CATALOG TALKS BACK 


WAYNE DAVIS 
PuBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANT 


AM the college catalog. I have come in for quite a lot of 

criticism lately, and while none of us are above improvement, 
much of the criticism I believe is unfounded. And I’ll tell you 
why. 

I am an old institution—as old as colleges themselves. My 
ancestor helped with the development of Harvard College from 
the very beginning, and if you look at that first catalog and com- 
pare it with its descendants of this generation, you’ll see what 
[ mean when I say we can change with the times and needs. 

Look at the average college catalog today and what will you 
find? First, an attractive, colorful cover—of good design; then 
pages that are well laid out with legible type and correct mar- 
gins; in addition, a few illustrations that give a visual impres- 
sion of the campus and buildings. 

It is true that I do not have a four-color illustration of a 
pretty girl on my cover, magazine style. It is true that I do 
not claim that ‘‘a board of impartial experts has found that the 
education I am selling is 99.5% less damaging to looks or health 
than that offered by any other college.’’ Yes, it is true that I 
do use words of more than one syllable in the hope that the boys 
and girls admitted to my college will have acquired more than a 
fifth-grade vocabulary. Right here let me say that I have no 
sympathy for the catalog critic who advises us to include a glos- 
sary to explain such ‘‘unintelligible’’ words as curriculum, pre- 
requisite, liberal arts, area of concentration and major and 
minor courses. 

Some of these eritics are from the commercial advertising 
field, and they are apt to lose sigat of the several functions of 
the college catalog. 

Take the matter of size. I am a respectable 6 x 9, convenient, 
easy to handle. Some of my relatives are 7x10. But critics 
who talk of enlarging us to an 84 x 11 page size overlook the fact 
that we need to fit easily into reference shelves kept by the school 
principal or college adviser. It is perfectly proper for sales 
brochures to be printed in the larger size. They are meant to 
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be on the desk until they bring an order. But my kind of cata- 
log needs to fit conveniently on reference shelves where it will 
be generously used by secondary school students. 

As a college catalog I have so many functions that sometimes 
I am not quite sure which is the most important. Yet I suppose 
the first objective is to give a true, but engaging interpretation 
of my college to prospective students of high quality. The 
other functions are there, of course, and my problem is to per- 
form those functions without spoiling what the commercial people 
call my salesmanship. 

Yes, I am more than a direct mail sales piece. Legally I am 
a part of the contract that my college makes with an entering 
student. Courts have ruled that men and women matriculating 
do so under the conditions set forth in the catalog. So all im- 
portant fundamental rules and regulations, charges and terms of 
payment, have to be set forth on my pages. 

As a catalog I am a part of the permanent archives of the col- 
lege. The list of this year’s graduates, the student enrolment, 
the faculty with their pesitions—all these are published officially 
and for all time in my pages. Luckily the presentation of these 


names is also good ‘‘salesmanship.’’ A listing of who’s who at 
the college helps the discriminating reader who wants to know 
about the faculty, who is interested in finding out where the stu- 
dents come from. That bright boy who thumbs through my 
pages may find the names of some students from his own com- 


munity. 

But critics say, ‘‘Why put the faculty in the front of the 
catalog? Why waste the first pages that are so important? 
Why not begin at once with your sales copy?’’ Perhaps tradi- 
tion plays a part here. I have tried putting faculty in the back 
with other personnel. It has some advantages in bringing the 
important interpretation of the college into sharper focus, but 
there are always some readers who are irritated by this change 
—‘‘ Where is that blank, blank faculty list? Why don’t you put 
it in the front where I can find it?’’ Perhaps the irritation at 
not finding it in its accustomed place nullifies any gain in em- 
phasis that comes from placing the description of the college’s 
educational offerings in the first few pages. 

There is another function that I like to think I perform—a 
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function to which the commercial critics pay little attention. 
This is the help I give in student guidance. Critics say, ‘‘ Why 
all this ‘gobbledygook’ about courses of study? Why spoil a 
perfectly good description of the college with all that copy?’’ 

Well, these people just don’t know how this course descrip- 
tion, if it is well done, helps with college guidance. I like to 
say to the faculty, ‘‘ When you write a description of a course of 
study, sit down and think what you would say if a student came 
to you and asked you to explain what the particular course is all 
about—what the course would do for him, how it would fit into 
his educational program.’’ The sincere professor, once he grasps 
the guidance purpose of the course descriptions, is apt to give 
an honest, straightforward, helpful analysis, sometimes even say- 
ing that the course should not be elected by this or that type of 
student. 

Tests have shown that course descriptions of this type do at- 
tract serious-minded high school students. Guidance directors 
and college admission officers can point to students who have 
said, ‘‘I want to go to X College. I like the offerings of the 
English department,’’ or ‘‘The program in psychology looks good 
to me. What about my going to Y College?’’ 

So I say, let the commercial advertisers publish their many- 
colored expensive brochures, written in simple language for mass 
appeal. My college is looking for the boy and girl who can read 
a well-written, well-printed page and gain a correct impression 
of the educational opportunities that are offered here. 





OPTIMISM AND ACADEMIC RESPECTABILITY 


DONALD MCNICHOLS 
DEAN, GEORGE Fox COLLEGE 


TOMORROW'S leadership is training now in the liberal arts 

centers of the nation. It is responsibility of these centers to 
help these young men and women develop those attitudes which 
will eventuate in their greatest possible contribution to the world. 
The liberal arts need to reveal the optimistic elements, in its in- 
terpretation of the world. Young people need to know that op- 
timism is academically respectable in the best of the arts and 
sciences, that this attitude is tenable in the light of the finest in 
contemporary learning. 

There is a new interest today in certainty. In part it springs 
from re-establishment of old bases of faith and in part from new 
discoveries. A brief glance backward reveals partially why this 
is true; it shows that certitude was not destroyed from facts, but 
from methods of investigation. 

Various terms have been employed to describe the mind of the 
twentieth century, all of them simply expressing varying degrees 
of pessimism: skeptical, cynical, disillusionment. The period 
following the first World War and stretching through the twen- 
ties came to be identified as ‘‘The Waste Land’’ as named from 
T. S. Eliot’s monumental treatment of the Holy Grail theme ap- 
plied to his own day. Eliot despaired of reaching the ideal, life 
for him reached out as a kind of hallucination in which, ‘‘ There 
is no water but only rock.’’ In this decade men doubted and 
denied the moral and artistic standards of the preceding genera- 
tion. They had been swept into an attitude of futility, for in 
their desolation men could only see blind forces spelling out their 
destiny. 

The economic crisis of the thirties with its various voices shout- 
ing frankly proletarian points of view attempted to inaugurate a 
new view of man. He was capable of controlling the forces 
about him, yet this view which was more strongly propaganda 
than comprehension ebbed away into a negativism during the 
forties. The voices of this period have aptly been identified by 
the title of Horace Gregory’s book of poems Chorus for Survival, 

Nore: Reprinted from George Fox College Journal, February, 1954, 
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Since World War II, writers have demonstrated a willingness 
to turn from blind action to a quest for certitude. It is true that 
many of them, such as Robert Lowell and Roy Campbell, directed 
their attention toward religious contemplation; however, the 
stream of faith was swollen largely from the confluence of many 
sources as each found reason to be optimistic. Ironically, the 
same sources, namely the sciences, which a hundred years earlier 
doubted the friendliness of the universe toward man, now sup- 
plied a basis for faith. 

The fresh flow of articles and books on faith and certainty 
attest to a renewed optimism. Although this movement includes 
religionists, its freshest insights stem from other fields of learn- 
ing. It must not be inferred that each group rests its attitude 
upon the same foundations, or that all are in agreement, but the 
significance of the new point of view is greater because its sources 
represent diverse fields of investigation. 

Ralph W. Sockman’s new book How to Believe and Dwight 
Stevenson’s publication Faith Takes a Name are among the most 
current religious voices to present a faith in God. 

The practitioners of mental health resolve doubt psychologi- 
cally, as something within. Such popular books as The Mature 
Mind by Harry Overstreet and Bonero Overstreet’s Understand- 
ing Fear are being followed by a joint effort soon to appear, The 
Mind Alive. The Saturday Review indicates that it too is a 
treatment for maladjustment through advocating a ‘‘give and 
take’’ in life with the inference that one can surely win. 

Science and philosophy are adding to this growing insistence 
upon faith by providing provocative and intelligible interpreta- 
tions of the universe whose implications are optimistic on behalf 
of men. Scientist George R. Harrison of MIT gave the Sterne 
Lecture last year at Phillips Academy, Andover, and he spoke on 
‘*Faith and the Scientist.’’ The Atlantic published the text of 
his address in its issue for December, 1953, thereby giving it wider 
circulation. Mr. Harrison’s argument for faith rests upon a 
belief in the fundamental stability of man in nature. Said Mr. 
Harrison, ‘‘The universe is based on ordered progress, not on 
chaotic change.’’ Science, through its continuous observation of 
our world, calls attention to the stable elements, thereby reveal- 
ing a reasoned basis for faith. 
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The Atlantic is currently publishing three excerpts from Lu- 
cian Price’s book Dialogues of Whitehead, under the caption, 
**To Live Without Certitude.’’ Alfred North Whitehead is 
quoted in this work as saying, ‘‘ Here we are with our finite be- 
ings and physical senses in the presence of a universe whose 
possibilities are infinite, and even though we may not apprehend 
them, those infinite possibilities are actualities.’’ 

This secant reference to current writing is inconclusive as evi- 
dence that optimism is becoming academically respectable for 
the first time in nearly a century. But the skeptical can check 
the new publication list and the periodical index if he wishes a 
reading list of respected scholars who are affirming trust in the 
order of things. 

The liberal arts program must, among its areas of preparing 
youth, supply them with a faith to live by. There is no reason 
for it to rest wholly upon authoritarian principles, rather it 
should emerge also from an understanding of truth and its in- 
terpretation. There has been fear in some circles of following 
Tennyson’s advice: 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bonds of human thought, 


but from knowledge has come the new impetus and will to be- 
lieve. Science with its insistence upon accurate observation de- 
clined to draw conclusions until its experiments permitted a high 
degree of probability. This probability now seems to find the 
universe friendly toward man. 

The specific contribution of the liberal arts should be that of 
supplying youth with a proper attitude in following knowledge. 
Its function is that of a guide, hence is true teaching. In some 
instances students are taught to fear thorough scrutiny—as if 
truth were to be feared. Later when these same students dis- 
zovered certain dogmas taught them in this atmosphere to be 
untenable, the entire structure of their confidence collapsed. 
It is much wiser to school youth in properly initiating inquiry. 

What should be one’s attitude in investigation? Bacon in- 
sisted that all preconceived ideas must be put away before one 
initiates inquiry ; however, today he is regarded as having fallen 
into the same limitation of pure induction as did Aristotle who 
lacked predicative power. Deeartes too feared the traditional 
beliefs and sought to remove them by an intellectual doubt. 
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Later, such men as Morris Cohen and Ernest Nagel advocated 
the hypothesis within the inquiry ; this was a step in the direction 
of entering an inquiry with certain assumptions as guides, even 
though these might require continuous revisions in the light of 
newly discovered evidence. 

It is logical that a negative factor must exist in the inquiry 
stage of investigation, for in the words of Northrop, ‘‘. . . inquiry 
does not start without a problem, and the presence of a problem 
means that the traditional beliefs are in question.’’ He does 
not infer that the traditional beliefs will necessarily be found in 
error. The negative factor is in its truest use an open mind 
and not a skepticism. A skeptical attitude sells out traditional 
beliefs too cheaply. 

The liberal arts attempt to convey a history of man’s ideas, 
and it should teach a student that his greatest danger in the 
quest for truth lies in improperly interpreting fact. The near- 
est that man can approach truth is an interpretation of what he 
has observed and experienced. Truth remains constant, depend- 
able, consistent ; man’s apprehension is partial, fluctuating. We 
say, ‘‘ This was true yesterday, but false today.’’ But accurately 
observed it would be corrected to state, ‘‘ Yesterday’s interpreta- 
tion disagrees with today’s discoveries.’’ 

This concept and attitude as presented is fragmentary and 
thus open to objection, yet certainty can rest upon the knowledge 
that truth is constant. Man’s knowledge is pieced together from 
his accumulated experiences. Scholarship owes a great debt to 
modern science, for it seeks to train observation and interpreta- 
tion to greater accuracy and this is resulting in the breakdown of 
those discrepancies which in part gave rise to an era of doubt. 

On the other hand the student should be cautioned against the, 
‘‘Whatever is, is right’’ type of optimism. This attitude actu- 
ally is not an optimism at all, but a shouting in the dark. Its 
adherents are fearful of exploration lest they be shown in error; 
consequently, they prefer to remain blindly fearful. 

The liberal arts should remember, first, in scholarship the only 
fruitful and satisfying method lies within the willingness to in- 
quire. Second, the only fruitful attitude toward this activity 
and life is with basic affirmations of God, the universe and man. 
Third, these appear now to be compatible in the finest sense, 
therefore, academically admissible. 





THE ROLE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE IN AMERICA 


NILS Y. WESSELL 
PRESIDENT, TurTs COLLEGE 


HERE are many misconceptions in the public mind about the 

American college or university of today. The existence of 
these misconceptions unfortunately is primarily the responsibil- 
ity of the colleges and universities themselves, for they have been 
singularly unsuccessful in defining their ai: ehjectives and 
accomplishments. 

Some of these misconceptions apply to all colleges and univer- 
sities regardless of size or mission. Others apply particularly 
to the small college or university and it is with these that I would 
like to deal. 

The impression seems to be abroad that only in the large uni- 
versity will there be found research programs of significant size 
and importance. That the contrary is true is illustrated by the 
current research program at Tufts College, a small university. 
This program approximates one million dollars annually in ex- 
penditures for materials and services. It includes a wide range 
of problems, such as dental decay, cancer control, high altitude 
rockets, the resistance of insects to DDT, the effect of airplane 
vibration on charts and maps, and the role of the United States 
in international trade. These, of course, are applied problems. 
The range of basic research projects is even wider. 

The important thing is that in a small university the research 
program has meaning and significance for the undergraduates 
themselves whose classroom instructors are the very people con- 
ducting the research. This is much less likely to be the case in 
the large university for paramount to the small college and uni- 
versity is the education and training of the undergraduate. 

It is the small college and university also that in proportion to 
its size has produced the largest number of scientists. This again 
is contrary to general public opinion. 

Education is a personal matter. Nowhere is this more true 
than at the college and university level. Individualized educa- 
tion is most readily achieved when there is an intimate rela- 
tion between teacher and pupil, a relation that permits and en- 
courages them to attack new ideas and problems together. 
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The role that the small college or university can play in the 
field of the humanities is more evident, and in general the public 
is more accurately informed of what the ‘small college and uni- 
versity are doing in this area. The term humanities itself im- 
plies a personal equation. That personal equation is found most 
frequently in the small college and university. 

The number of small universities of high quality is few, num- 
ber them if you can. Our most important trust as a small uni- 
versity is to guard and retain that role, to resist the easy tempta- 
tion of bigness, and to strengthen instead the richness and the 
personal nature of our students’ intellectual experiences. 

There is a happy balance in American higher education today 
between large institutions and small ones. Each has special con- 
tributions to make. It is high time however that the small 
institution proclaim in a loud and clear voice the unique role it 
has played, and should continue to play in the intellectual growth 
of mankind. 





MAN-POWER PROBLEMS OF SOUTHERN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


MARTEN TEN HOOR 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


HE man-power problems of higher education in any section of 

the country, or for that matter in any single institution, are 
so complex and so variable that the dimensions of any proposed 
consideration of them need to be identified in advance. Let me 
begin, therefore, with some qualifying statements. First of all, 
the reference of what follows is to the man-power problems of 
Southern state universities and not of colleges or privately sup- 
ported universities. Secondly, the comments are based on scat- 
tered impressions and fragmentary information accumulated 
during 36 years of association with higher education in the 
South. An accurate analysis of any one of the specific problems 
considered would require extensive statistical surveys and expert 
interpretation. Such studies were not made or consulted in prep- 
aration for this discussion. Thirdly, the comments and sugges- 
tions which follow are without representative authority; they 
are presented as my personal opinions, or interpretations of the 
opinions of others with which I am familiar. Finally, I am 
taking for granted that one of the most important and most fun- 
damental problems of all education is the need for increased 
financial support and that this need is greater in the South than 
it is in some other sections of the country. In this connection, 
I should like to express the opinion, however, that we no longer 
deserve to be referred to as the Number One Economie Problem 
of the nation. The South has made substantial economic ad- 
vances since the time when that description was bandied about. 
That our people and particularly our legislatures, generally 
speaking, need to become more education-conscious and provide 
increased financial support for our state universities goes without 
saying. Since there is unanimous agreement on the need for 
more money I shall concern myself in what follows principally 
with some of the ways in which we are using our present finan- 

Nore: Address delivered, as part of a panel discussion, at the 58th Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee, December 1-4, 1953. 
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cial resources and in which we might wisely spend additional 
resources if we had them. 

One other general question way well be considered at this 
point, namely, whether or not the man-power problems of South- 
ern state universities are in some respect or another unique. Do 
we, for example, need a type of professor and administrator 
which is in some respects different from the type needed in other 
sections of the country? Such a tradition certainly has existed 
and has been nourished in some quarters of Southern education. 
In earlier days there was the specific assumption, for example, 
that Southern education must have men and women—though not 
necessarily students—who are generally committed to the per- 
petuation of certain aspects of antebellum culture. I have the 
feeling that currently the point of view is not so much to require 
commitment as sympathetic understanding of some special prob- 
lems which, though not uniquely characteristic of this region, 
are nonetheless somewhat more acute there. The need for such 
understanding remains, to be sure, and will no doubt be with us 
for some time. With that possible exception, however, I think 
it is true that our man-power needs differ in degree rather than 
in character from those of other sections of the country. That 
is, at any rate, the general assumption of the discussion which 
follows. 

Students are both a class and a source of academic manpower. 
I cannot see that the South is faced with any long-range serious 
problem in respect to quantity and quality of students. There 
is no reason for assuming that educational potential should not 
be equally distributed geographically. Excellent students may 
be fewer in number in Southern institutions than in schools on 
the Northeastern seaboard, but I doubt if the percentage is lower. 
At any rate, I do not believe that there is any geographical rea- 
son why this should be so, or if it is so, why it should remain so. 
There is, of course, the matter of drainage of students from the 
South to other sections of the country. In this connection it has 
been assumed that a large proportion of our best students go to 
‘‘Norchern’’ institutions, especially to the Ivy League schools. 
It is constantly being said that too many students from our 
‘*best families’’ go North to school. This may be true; but it 
does not seem to me to follow that these students constitute our 
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most promising academic potential. The best families do not 
necessarily produce the best students. Nor does a student be- 
come ipso facto a better student by going to Yale or Harvard or 
Princeton rather than to some Southern institution. It might 
be that these defections would be reduced if some of our South- 
ern parents would come to realize how good our Southern insti- 


tutions have become. 

The drainage of graduate students to universities in other 
sections of the country is currently a more serious matter. 
Though it is being reduced by the improvement of Southern 
graduate schools and the establishment of new ones, it is a 
trouble-making factor in the man-power situation. It is impor- 
tant, because realistic, to realize that such students are not always 
motivated by academic considerations. The bald fact is that we 
are being outbid on the scholarship and fellowship front. I cite 
the case of a student who had accepted a $1200 fellowship at a 
Southern institution—not a bad stipend for the region—but re- 
signed it to accept a $2500 fellowship at an Eastern graduate 
school. This drainage has a troublesome effect on our teaching 
staffs because the large universities of the South employ a sub- 
stantial number of graduate teaching assistants. This suggests 
another factor which affects the situation unfavorably: our 
Southern graduate schools tend to require a heavier teaching 
load of graduate assistants. This also puts us in an unfavor- 
able competitive situation. 

Before dismissing this problem, I wish to point out that there 
is no intention to imply that this drainage of students to insti- 
tutions in other sections of the country is an unmixed evil. It 
is, as a matter of fact, in some respects a fortunate state of af- 
fairs. For one thing, it establishes professional contacts for us 
which we can use with profit in various ways. It is, of course, 
a broadening experience for our students, from which the stu- 
dents profit, and we too, eventuatly,—if the student returns to 
this section of the country. In the case of the graduate assistant 
situation, it also prevents or reduces what is always a serious 
mistake in an educational institution, namely, academic in- 
breeding. 

The defection of graduate students nevertheless creates a diffi- 
cult situation for our Southern graduate schools, the more so as 
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we shall for some time be more or less in the position of needing 
to ‘‘raise our own help’’; that is to say, each university will be 
in the position of needing to produce a large proportion of its 
own graduate students. We certainly cannot expect for some 
time to neutralize the drainage to Northern and Western schools 
by drawing a corresponding number of students from these in- 
stitutions. Nor is there likely to be much migration from one 
Southern state university to another. The situation is made 
worse for the time being by the increase in the number of South- 
ern graduate schools and by the steady expansion of offerings 
in those already in existence. In view of the fact that graduate 
instruction is very expensive, even under favorable conditions, 
this problem of expansion deserves careful—and objective— 
consideration. 

I have the impression, moreover, which I gather from the stead- 
ily increasing number of announcements of graduate fellowships 
which appear on my desk, that nationwide competition for grad- 
uate students is constantly increasing. This impression is 
strengthened by the recent appearance on the campus of repre- 
sentatives—lI hesitate to call them recruiting agents—from grad- 
uate schools at other universities whose announced purpose is to 
interview prospective graduate students. The reasons for the 
increase in competition are not far to seek. The postwar in- 
crease in enrolment in graduate schools is over and done with 
and the excess of graduates seems to have been absorbed. Mean- 
while, there has been a substantial reduction in undergraduate 
enrolment. One decrease would nicely balance the other, if the 
timing were favorable. Unfortunately, increase in the produc- 
tion of graduates lagged behind the increase in undergraduates, 
due to the backlog of the latter accumulated during the war. 
It may be that in the near future the situation will be reversed. 
It seems indicated that we are entering upon a period of sub- 
stantial increase in undergraduate enrolments. Once again, the 
increase in the product of our graduate schools will lag behind 
the increase in undergraduate population. Thus we shall for a 
few years find ourselves in the position of needing more gradu- 
ate assistants when there are proportionately fewer available. 
The situation is complicated by the perennial unbalance in re- 
spect to the distribution of graduate students over the various 
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subject matters represented. We in the South will suffer more 
from these complexities than our colleagues in other sections of 
the country. Insofar as reducing the drainage of our graduate 
students to other sections is concerned, there are two obvious 
steps to be taken; first, the reduction of the financial differential 
in graduate scholarships and fellowships, and secondly, the im- 
provement of our graduate schools. 

In respect to recruitment of fulltime faculty personnel of 
various ranks we are also in an unfavorable competitive situa- 
tion. Once again, the principal causes are salary differential 
and the prestige of institutions in other sections of the country. 
It has always been difficult to induce faculty personnel of dis- 
tinction and of senior rank to come South. It has not been too 
difficult to bring good younger men. Whereas top-flight younger 
men from the South who have migrated northward and north- 
eastward have often been induced to remain there, our own best 
importations are always exposed, and often succumb to invita- 
tions to return home. This drainage becomes worse during 
periods of sharp increase in student population. This was the 
case during the veterans’ deluge. Although we have had some 
relief during the last four or five years, the situation promises 
gradually to worsen again in the near future. These conditions 
make life difficult and discouraging for administrative officers, 
particularly for deans. There is not much satisfaction to be 
found in being a training ground for Northern, Eastern and 
Western institutions. It is a temptation to give up the struggle 
and be content with young men who will not arouse the cupidity 
of competing institutions. The dean must choose between 
bringing a first-class young man and holding him a few years 
and regularly repeating the experience or being content with a 
genial mediocrity who will stay forever. Most deans will of 
course choose the former alternative, but to do this certainly 
complicates the official existence. 

In view of these conditions, normal and exceptional, there is 
urgent need for our chief administrative officers to acquaint 
boards of trustees and state legislatures and officials with the 
facts of academic life in the South. The prospect of a further 
increase in student attendance makes the need for this enlighten- 
ment immediate. Nor should we fail to point out to those who 
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control our financial destinies that in this section of the country 
there is a factor in this increase which does not operate with 
such impact in the North and East, namely, the rate of increase 
in percentage of high school graduates entering college. In 
this effort at enlightenment we should enlist all kinds of agen- 
cies to help us, including newspapers, for it is politically essen- 
tial that the general public be informed of the serious difficulties 
which lie ahead. 

The internal administrations of our universities should also 
recognize this problem and begin preparations for meeting it. 
When the veteran hosts descended upon us, many institutions 
were completely unprepared. Deans had to scour the country, 
so to speak, to drum up instructional personnel. Faculty wives, 
high school teachers, part-time ‘‘help’’ from various professions, 
and even undergraduate students were recruited, often to per- 
form educational tasks for which they were not properly pre- 
pared. The size of classes was increased, facilities were spread 
thin, and personal attention to students was reduced to a mini- 
mum. (I should like to say, parenthetically, that I have the im- 
pression that we in the South made fewer and less serious com- 
promises with good educational practice than did some of our 
large Northern universities. I do not think that any Southern 
university, for example, tried to teach English composition to 
sections numbering 200 students as one Midwestern university 
was reported to have done. This was not due to the virtue of 
greater foresight on our part, however, but merely to the acci- 
dent of less pressure. ) 

In connection with this matter of unpreparedness, I should 
like to point out that one of the principal causes of our man- 
power troubles, during the last ten years at least, has been the 
instability of our student population. Military needs have been 
the principal cause of this. I think it would be profitable if in 
the future we were to give serious, objective and long-range 
thought to the whole problem of military recruiting, to such al- 
ternatives as Universal Military Training and Selective Service 
considered from the standpoint of effect on the stability of stu- 
dent population. I use the terms ‘‘objective and long-range’”’ 
advisedly, for I am afraid that some of our official thinking and 
voting in the past has been too much influenced by professional 
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considerations and immediate needs. No institution can do its 
job properly if it is periodically exposed to sudden increases 
and decreases of its student population. 

Insofar as the coming increase is concerned, it seems likely 
that we shall again have to meet the problem with temporary 
measures such as using more graduate assistants, and possibly 
by recruiting temporary personnel. Financial support from es- 
tablished sources will almost certainly lag behind the increase in 
student population. There will no doubt be the usual and in- 
evitable lag in production in our graduate schools. We shall 
also need to recruit a larger persentage of our permanent staff 
from our own graduates and thereby risk the disadvantages 
which result from inbreeding. Temporarily we shall be able to 
use more than we have done, or like to do, senior faculty members 
in lower division courses, at the expense of the number and va- 
riety of offerings in advanced areas, for it will be two or three 
years before the increase in enrolments will show in the upper 
division and in the graduate school. This will help to reduce 
the currently excessive, though necessary, cost of advanced un- 
dergraduate and graduate instruction. But this is not only an 
undesirable solution but a temporary one. 

The reference to the reduction of curricular offerings in the 
advanced undergraduate and graduate areas brings us to a prob- 
lem in these areas which in one of its phases is definitely a man- 
power problem. I have reference to the continued multiplication 
of advanced courses. In a recent report of a committee of the 
Association of American Universities some concern was expressed 
about this trend. The trend is in the first place a result of the 
expansion of knowledge. That this has affected even elementary 
courses can be easily established by a comparison of an elemen- 
tary textbook of 40 years ago, say in physics, with a text used in 
contemporary introductory courses. But the earliest and most 
noticeable effect is in the area of advanced study. As soon as 
a new area of research is developed in an academic subject, there 
is a natural desire to add a course in this specialty to the depart- 
mental curriculum. Generally speaking, these new courses rep- 
resent narrower and narrower specialties. The practical effects 
are increased expenses and, what interests us here particularly, 
diffusion of manpower both of students and teachers. 
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Many university administrative officers, as well as some pro- 
fessors of subject-matter areas, are seriously concerned over this 
development and are considering what can and should be done. 
The opinion has been expressed that universities are attempting 
to give instruction and training in specialized areas which prop- 
erly should be left to postgraduate study. Moreover, specialty 
after specialty has been added to the curriculum without any 
corresponding increase in the total time that the student is re- 
quired to spend in earning his degree. Consequently time has 
been borrowed from general and basic education. There is a 
growing feeling that there should be some degree of return to 
fundamentals, even in the advanced graduate areas. 

The problem is not limited to graduate education, however. 
The same kind of expansion has been going on in undergradu- 
ate curricula. All administrative officers are familiar with the 
tendency of departments to increase their offerings, a tendency 
strengthened by the presence in the department of representa- 
tives of special areas and the desire of such representatives to 
promote or protect them. The department usually justifies its 
request by pointing to new developments in the subject matter. 
The administrative officer, either because of ignorance of the 
field or familiarity with it, cannot honestly deny the facts. In 
this fashion, the number of courses offered by a department 
grows steadily, the number of students in the courses becomes 
smaller and smaller, and the demand for teaching manpower 
increases. This becomes evident in periods when student popu- 


lation is stable, and embarrassingly so in periods when student 


population is at low ebb. 

Fortunately, this problem is a matter of growing concern 
and is increasingly being given serious consideration. Recently 
I was briefed on a study of this problem in the liberal arts col- 
lege of a Southern state university. Each department of the 
college had been requested to review its offerings with a view to 
determining to what extent there was duplication of material, 
‘*pulverization’”’ of curricula offerings, too much and too early 
specialization, and, as a consequence of one or all of these condi- 
tions neglect of instruction in fundamentals. As a result of 
this study one department had already proposed a very sub- 
stantial reduction of its course offerings. It seems likely that 
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every large undergraduate and graduate department in our uni- 
versities could profit by such a study. Certainly, if curricular 
expansion has gone too far, it should be corrected. In view of 
the constantly increasing cost of education, the coming increase 
in student population and the threatened scarcity of faculty 
personnel, this seems a particularly appropriate time for such a 
study. We may have an opportunity here to save money and at 
the same time to benefit education, an opportunity which does 
not often knock at our door. 

In addition to these man-power problems, which might be de- 
scribed as normal or routine since they emerged out of the aca- 
demic situation as such, we are currently faced with some prob- 
lems which are particularly the product of our times, or at least 
of one phase of the cultural situation in which we find ourselves. 
They involve the drainage of personnel from our campuses and 
absorption of time and energy on the campuses which the aca- 
demic mind never anticipated and could hardly have foreseen. 
These conditions are for the most part, directly or indirectly, 
the result of the war. We used to think of them as temporary, 
since they were assumedly products of an emergency. Gradu- 
ally it is beginning to look as if the emergency, to quote a 
crackerbox philosopher, ‘‘is going to be permanent.’’ 

The most general and best known of these problems is the 
drainage of students and faculty into military service. In past 
times this meant little more than a temporary interruption of 
study and teaching and research and consequently a temporary 
reduction of student and faculty personnel. During the last 
war, however, there occurred an extensive development of edu- 
cational activity within the military services. Education to some 
extent moved off the campus. At first this educational activity 
was largely limited to that associated with military needs and 
requirements. But gradually, through the establishment of the 
USAFI, the GED tests and various other educational projects, 
strictly academic education came to be included. The extent to 
which this occurred and to which problems were created for 
civilian military institutions is evidenced by the establishment 
of the permanent Commission on the Accreditation of Military 
Services of the American Council on Education. This Commis- 
sion has served as a liaison agency between the military services 
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and the civilian educational institutions; it has guided the for- 
mer in its educational activities and informed and advised the 
latter on the subject of their educational character and credit 
value. 

Recently there has been some tendency on the part of educa- 
tional institutions to withdraw recognition, in terms of credits 
allowed, from some types of educational experiences provided 
during military service. There has been a feeling in some quar- 
ters that we should return to that wonderful condition known 
as ‘‘normaley’’ and that military personnel should wait until a 
return to civilian life to begin or continue formal education. 
In the meantime, however, the military services have developed 
a strong taste for education. Not merely technological and pro- 
fessional education but general academic education in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences has won the regard of adminis- 
trative and personnel officers of the services. The question of 
morale of officers and enlisted men is also involved. For ex- 
ample, after the war, if we can speak in such definite terms, the 
military services were anxious to retain reserve officers on active 
duty. A substantial proportion of these, however, had inter- 
rupted their formal education and were anxious to complete it. 
How to keep them in the service and at the same time provide 
them with the educational opportunities they desired to have 
was the problem. The services, on their part, were quick to see 
the value of better educated officers. All of us are familiar with 
various types of arrangements between military and educational 
authorities concerned with the solution of this problem. ‘‘Oper- 
ation Bootstrap”’ is a familiar example. 

Negotiations between civilian educational institutions and the 
military services brought to the fore one important source of 
conflict : on the one hand, there was the insistence of educational 
institutions on campus standards, including the residence re- 
quirement ; on the other hand, the insistence of the military serv- 
ices on principles and procedures governing military leave. I 
am not here interested in the details of this conflict but rather 
in an underlying change in our general cultural background 
insofar as relations of educational institutions and military serv- 
ices are concerned. The ‘‘larger phenomenon,’’ as has been 
previously said, is that of education moving off the campus. 
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This is the big problem—and it is also a man-power problem— 
which requires our careful and systematic consideration. 

Many administrators have no idea of the extent to which the 
educational personnel of the military services has multiplied, 
including educational personnel with civilian status. The latter 
individuals at least, are committed to education as a profession. 
They are naturally interested in practising it as intensively and 
as extensively as possible. It is not unfair to emphasize that they 
have not lost their educational ambitions—or that there has devel- 
oped among them a longing for a certain amount of educational 
independence. The ultimate potentialities of these developments 
and tendencies are illustrated by a report, current in Washing- 
ton a year or so ago, according to which high authorities in the 
government had been working on a master plan for the establish- 
ment of an inter- and intra-military educational system which 
was to provide educational facilities on all adult levels for mili- 
tary personnel and which was to be independent of civilian edu- 
cational organizations. Whether or not this is a fact I cannot 
say ; but it certainly points the issue, namely, the future relation- 
ship of educational activities in the military services to civilian 
educational institutions. 

What ts a proper distribution of function here? I suspect it 
is the opinion of most civilian educators that, no matter how 
much civilian educational personnel is introduced into the mili- 
tary services, the control of formal educational activities, that is, 
of those involving academic credit and leading to diplomas and 
degrees, should in the last analysis be in the hands of civilian 
educational institutions, specifically of their standardizing agen- 
cies. It is certainly not the business of civilian educators to 
define and direct strictly military education. But it is also not 
the business of the military to have administrative control over 
academic education. I should like to mention in this connection 
that already, at least in one military installation, formal educa- 
tional activity has been organized on the graduate level, in the 
form of a ‘‘ graduate institute’’ which has no administrative con- 
nection with any educational institution. This seems to many 
educators to threaten the proper and safe distribution of func- 
tions as between military and civilian education. 

Insistence on proper distribution of function itself creates a 
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difficult problem for civilian educational institutions, however, 
for it implies the assumption by civilian institutions of their ex- 
tensive and sympathetic cooperation with the military services. 
This means that civilian educators and their agencies will be 
faced with an involved problem of ‘‘accommodation,’’ for, cer- 
tainly, we cannot reasonably expect the military services to do 
all the accommodating to our traditional procedures and or- 
ganizational practices. And in this business serious man-power 
problems are involved. We are already struggling with some of 
them, namely, (a) the drainage of educational personnel, both 
students and instructors, and even administrators, from the 
campus directly to military service; (b) the drainage of per- 
sonnel to educational duty in the services, and, of course, in 
Washington; (¢) the drainage of personnel for temporary duty 
in ¢ivilian and military installations concerned with research 
and development in the military and, to some extent, peacetime 
use of atomic energy. 

In the case of academic personnel which enters upon or con- 
tinues in such types of services voluntarily, an ancillary problem 
is developing for administrative officers, namely, that of decid- 
ing for how long a period such personnel shall be granted leave 
of absence. Especially in currently hardpressed academic de- 
partments such as physics, chemistry and mathematics, no in- 
stitution can afford to hold open senior positions for more than 
a year or two. The problem is made the more acute by the fact 
that the salaries earned in such off-campus positions are usually, 
if not invariably, substantially higher than those earned on the 
campus. This fact, incidentally, may also create a morale prob- 
lem on the campus among the stay-at-homes. The justification 
that such off-the-campus service is patriotic service is often made. 
It might be to the point for educational administrators to point 
out occasionally that civilian education is also patriotic service, 
even though it is not sc well paid. 

But there is another kind of drainage resulting from the state 
of the nation and the world to which reference has been made : 
drainage of the time and energy of personnel on the campus. 
I have reference to what may be designated generally by the 
term, contract research. We have been very hospitable to this 


type of research on our campuses, first, because it has served to 
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stimulate research activity, and secondly, because it has been a 
source of revenue to institutions and of extra salary, in some 
cases, to academic personnel. But it has, or at least may readily 
have, some other effects which are becoming increasingly an 
object of concern. There is a good possibility that too much 
time and energy of personnel may be absorbed by this kind of 
research and that teaching may suffer. The second danger is that 
the character of research on the campus will in consequence be 
too much directed towards developmental research, with re- 
sultant damage to basie research. This is of course a serious 
problem only to the departments of basic science. Developmen- 
tal research may for example be exactly what the engineering 
school needs. I hasten to point out that this problem of contract 
research is no longer a matter of concern only in the area of the 
natural sciences. There has lately been an increasing flow of 
such research to the social sciences. These dangers present a 
somewhat more serious problem to our Southern institutions be- 
cause we have more limited resources to begin with. We have 
less elbowroom; for example, we have less personnel to spare 
than is the case in some of the larger and richer institutions 
elsewhere in the country. 

The danger presented by over-emphasis on developmental re- 
search and neglect of basic research is not a campus problem 
merely. It is a national, nay a universal danger. That this is 
true has been recognized by our own government and has led to 
the establishment of the National Science Foundation. Canada 
and the Netherlands have, to my knowledge, also established 
such foundations. What underlies all this concern and conse- 
quent activity is the realization that basic research has lagged 
seriously behind developmental research. The more reason is 
there for educational institutions to guard against neglect of 
basic research on the campus. This problem, too, must be recog- 
nized as in the first place a man-power problem. 

Finally, I should like to return to a consideration of what is, 
after all, the most fundamental man-power problem of all, 
namely, the recruitment of our own college graduates into the 
academic professions. If we are to believe those sociologists 
who claim that the individual is wholly the product of his en- 
vironment, all we need to do is to create the correct academic 
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‘*set-up.’’ Moreover, if we establish the right kind of controls, 
we will be able to produce whatever variety of academie per- 
sonnel we desire: teachers, scholars, a combination of both, reg- 
istrars, deans of various sorts, presidents—and even football 
coaches. This contention is obviously a half truth, for there 
certainly must be individuals born with some kind of personali- 
ties who are to be the subjects—should we say, victims ?—of this 
environmental influence. But this does not mean that this frac- 
tional truth should be ignored. 

To be sure, the analysis of motivating forces and influences in 
any area of human activity is a complex problem. I have the 
feeling that the identification of the inner and outer forces which 
produce or help produce the ‘‘academic man’’ is a particularly 
difficult one. To my knowledge, little attention has been given 
to this problem. The only systematic inquiry with which I am 
familiar is that by President Logan Wilson, of the University of 
Texas, entitled, The Academic Man.’ It seems to me that a good 
place for us to begin our study of this problem is for each of us 
to try to explain to himself how and why he became an educator, 
or whatever variety of academic person he may at the moment 
happen to be. It will certainly be useful to try to determine 
what appeals and influences induced him to turn his back on 
fame and fortune. If motivations and external appeals could 
be identified for the class, professors, the professors could then 
make use of them in trying to influence their students. In this 
way they would be creating a favorable environment for the 
propagation of their species. In my own case, if you will pardon 
the reference, one of these appeals was the kind of life lived by 
the professor, for | was brought up in a professor’s family. But 
I have also known this experience to generate in a son of the 
house a desperate determination never, no never, to follow in the 
parental footsteps. Another factor which I can identify is the 
influence of a very great teacher: the appeal of his teaching 
genius in action, of his opportunities and daily accomplishments 
as well as his stimulation and encouragement, generated in per- 
sonal extra-academic contacts. <A third factor was the life lived 
in a university community. There must be many other influences 
and a great variety of combinations of them. 


1 Oxford University Press, New York and London. 1942. 
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Of these influences we should take all the advantage possible. 
To be sure, in the creation of some motivations in young people 
we can only exert an indirect influence. (It is also well to re- 
member that we exert much of our influence, negative and posi- 
tive, unconsciously.) We cannot increase salaries; we can only 
urge that this be done. We cannot establish ideal teaching 
loads and ideal research conditions because of our shortage of 


personnel and limited resources. We cannot force society to 


accord greater respect to the teacher and scholar and thus to 
show a deeper understanding and appreciation of their cultural 
significance. We cannot create the kinds of personalities—and 
J] believe that there are particular kinds of personalities required 

which will respond favorably to what we consider the attrae- 
tions and rewards of academic life. 

But there are some things that we can do, both in the way of 
precept and example. We can, with the assistance of adminis- 
trative officers, create in the institution and in the surrounding 
community an academic atmosphere which will make the profes- 
sional life of the teacher and scholar appear to great advantage 
to our young people. We must demonstrate our own enthu- 
siasm for and faith in the search for knowledge and in a life de- 
voted to its transmission. We must prove in our lectures that 
what we are teaching is of vital importance to humanity. We 
must demonstrate the intellectual courage we are always talking 
about. We must ourselves be living examples of the spirit of 
free inquiry. We must create in the student—and thus the po- 
tential professor—a spirit of intellectual excitement, for this is 
the emotion by which scholarship is sustained. We must, to be ~ 
sure, manifest objectivity but we must at the same time make it 
clear that this is not neutralism or indifference but itself a symp- 
tom of our faith in knowledge and in the way to its attainment. 
In short, I think we should ask ourselves regularly whether the 
academic life we lead publicly appeals to the sensitive and dis- 
criminating student. Many of them are much more sensitive and 
analytical than we think and will not be easily convinced that the 
life of the professor is worth a lifetime’s devotion. And I should 
like to emphasize the fact that it is the future teacher and scholar 
that we should seek to recruit. With all due respect to the im- 
portance of administrators, | would consider that student a 
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doubtful acquisition to academic life who from the beginning de- 
liberately set out to be a dean or a college president. I am 
afraid that such an individual would never understand the rea- 
son for the existence of administrators. 

As for the part which administrative officers can play in the 
recruitment of personnel, they too will do well to consider if they 
are demonstrating in their policies, particularly in their internal 
policies, the lofty opinion of the teacher and scholar which they 
so often express in their public utterances, or whether, in their 
institutions and on their campuses, the position of the teacher 
and scholar appears to the objective observer—to the student, 
for example—to be approximately that of a skilled laborer and 
a hired man, and that without his compensations. Both faculty 
and students have a right to demand the public demonstration of 
the value and dignity of the profession, for let us not forget that 
in the last analysis administrative officers have only one reason 
for existence, namely, to facilitate teaching and learning. For 
this reason administration should always be ‘‘transparent’’; 
that is to say, the ultimate purpose should always remain visible 
through the screen of administrative organization, no matter 
what its dimensions. 

The life of the teacher-scholar is indeed a fine life. The pro- 
fession is one of deep and broad human significance, the moral 
import of which is obvious to the simplest mind. Yet there is 
much that we can tell our students about it and much we ean 
demonstrate by the way we live our professional lives. We 
should not depend for the development of our successors merely 
on inner urges; we should proselyte, in the best sense of the 
word. Our profession is not one to drift in and out of, as is the 
case with the laborer who moves from one job to another, equally 
indifferent in his heart to all of them. There are fine compen- 
sations for the limitations of an academic career, and we should 
make these evident. 

In connection with this insistence on the moral and intellec- 
tual dignity of our profession, it is appropriate to think a moment 


about our professional differences. We have many of these; and 
this cannot and should not be otherwise. In the pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties,’’ 
issued by the Association of American Universities, there is this 
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statement: ‘‘To fulfill their function, the members of university 
faculties must continue to analyze, test, criticize and reassess 
existing institutions and beliefs, approving when the evidence 
supports them and disapproving when the weight of the evidence 
is on the other side.’’ The history of education records many 
examples of the failure to do this and the inevitable consequences. 
sut when we differ on theories and issues we should follow the 
precepts of our own profession, the precepts of the scholar. 
Many members of the profession have serious doubts if these pre- 
cepts have been followed, for example, in the long-existing and 
bitter controversy over the preparation of teachers. The issues 
in this controversy cannot be settled by dogmatic assertions and 
denials, by power politics, by partisan maneuvers, by theoretical 
claims and romantic prophecies and by contentious pamphleteer- 
ing. These techniques do not foster public confidence in educa- 
tion and can hardly make a favorable impression upon potential 
recruits to it. If doctors fall out, patients have good reason to 
be skeptical and cynical. If we cannot, or will not, attack these 
problems scientifically, objectively and calmly, without recourse 
to what is discreditable to the profession, we will alienate the 
best recruits. There is a growing feeling in the profession and 
a growing demand by the responsible public that educators sit 
down together, as teachers and scholars, and above all, as friends, 
to settle this controversy. If then we still disagree, we can at 
least recognize that we have a right to differ, and go our own 


way, sympathetic to rival convictions and tolerant of mutual 


ignorance. 

A few remarks in conclusion. In an analysis of problems 
such as those with which this essay is concerned, one is beset 
with a natural tendency to exaggerate them. In view of this, 
it should be re-emphasized that these problems are not uniquely 
characteristic of Southern education. Moreover, disadvantages 
are usually offset by advantages and that is certainly true in this 
ease. As an offset to the unfavorable economic differential, for 
example, the South has the advantages of climate, of the sociabil- 
ity of the people, and, if comments of ‘‘neutrals’’ can be be- 
lieved, of some degree of freedom from academic stuffiness and 
pomposity and from the artificialities which have a tendency to 
develop in an academic atmosphere. There is also a constantly 
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growing public sensitivity to the needs of our educational insti- 
tutions, and an increasing tendency in our institutions to be self- 
critical and to have an honest look at ourselves. And above all, 
there is a determination to make the best of what we have. It 
can safely be affirmed that nowhere does an educational dollar 
go farther than in Southern Higher Education. 

I should also like to say that I have no illusory notions of 
what educational administrators can do about the problems with 
which we are troubled. They cannot do much directly to change 
the cultural situation in which their educational institutions 
have their being. They cannot compel legislatures and charit- 
able foundations and wealthy citizens to give more money to edu- 
cation. They cannot change the direction of history as it de- 
velops in the nation and in the world about them. But they can 
do one thing, and possibly they alone can do this, namely to iden- 
tify the problems which face their institutions. That done, they 
will at least be ready to meet them with such resources as may 
be available. 
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HE independent college continues to be the bulwark of liberal 

education. This role will be emphasized as colleges and uni- 
versities of all kinds contend with the increases of college popu- 
lation of the next 15 years. The quantitative problems of this 
trend must be solved largely by expansion of tax-supported in- 
stitutions. The independent college cannot contribute greatly 
to the solution of these quantitative problems, but it can con- 
tribute to the preservation of quality in a measure far greater 
than its proportion of student enrolment. By its leadership and 
example, particularly in sustaining the tradition of liberal edu- 
cation, the independent college can spell the difference between 
an enlightened and a semi-educated citizenry. 

In years past this commission has devoted itself to the defini- 
tion of liberal education. This year it has begun to explore 
means by which accepted principles can be carried more effec- 
tively into practice and made more widely understood. 

In this task the primary requisite is to uphold the standards 
of liberal education within these colleges themselves. To this 
end, the colleges must be able to meet certain requirements with- 
out which no good standard of education can be maintained. 
They must be able to pay salaries adequate to attract and keep 
faculty of quality. They must have additional resources suf- 
ficient to foster the growth of their faculty as scholars, teach- 
ers and persons. They must have scholarship funds to make 
available this kind of education to qualified students from every 
economic background. They must maintain student faculty 
ratios which will permit supportable teaching loads and small 
discussion groups as a necessary adjunct to lecture-method in- 
struction. They must be able to supply in library, classroom 
and laboratory the essential tools of learning and instruction. 


They must provide time for the leisurely and informal associa- 


tion of faculty and students which is essential to the best learn- 


ing atmosphere. 
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In addition to these requirements, which are largely dependent 
upon financial resources, the colleges must adhere to curricula 
which are liberal in spirit as well as appearance, avoiding pre- 
mature vocational, professional or specialized emphasis. 

In brief the core of the liberal tradition of education which 
these colleges represent is a shared learning experience between 
good faculty and good students. This core must be maintained 
as a first essential. These colleges must be experimental in spirit 
and fact, but they must avoid educational fads and projects 
which are not related to this fundamental purpose. They owe 
a duty to their communities and to the world of education, but 
they must not so disperse the time and energies of their best 
faculty that the student is subjected to inferior teaching. 

We are encouraged by the emergence of new kinds of support 
for liberal education. In the field of student scholarships we 
may cite the examples of the George F. Baker Trust and many 
industrial corporations. We should also recognize the increas- 
ing number of direct and unrestricted grants from industry to 
the colleges. Foundation programs, such as the Carnegie ex- 
changes in general education, the Ford Faculty Fellowships, 
the new Ford teaching internship program and grants in as- 
sistance of new course development, contribute directly to 
strengthening the core of liberal education within the colleges. 
The Fulbright grants are an example of government assistance 
free from domination which gives substantial and appropriate 
encouragement to the advancement of learning. We must con- 
tinue to solicit that kind of support which as in these cases recog- 
nizes the primary needs of liberal education or which is given 
without restriction so as to foster spontaneous creativeness 
within the colleges themselves. 

In summary, if we have represented accurately the needs and 
standards of liberal education and if we would appeal on such 
terms for assistance, it is the first duty of each independent col- 
lege to live scrupulously and uncompromisingly by these stand- 
ards so that the true aims of liberal education may be realized 
and justified. 

In considering ways in which these objectives could be served 
the commission recognized three groups with which the liberal 
arts colleges have a mutuality of interests. These are the see- 
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ondary schools from which our students come, the graduate and 
professional schools which provide them with specialized train- 
ing, and industry, government and the community at large 


which our alumni serve. 

We believe that with each of these groups the colleges under 
the leadership of the Association of American Colleges should 
undertake a program of systematic exploration and interchange 
which will develop the needed support for liberal education as 
well as serve the interests of these related groups. 

We are convinced that the secondary schools would benefit 
from more sympathetic understanding and support from their 
colleagues in the colleges. The colleges in turn have much to 
learn from the teachers and administrators of the schools. We 
urge therefore that measures be sought to bring the two groups 
together not only in periodic conferences, but also in continuous 
working relationship in specific undertakings of common interest 
and concern. The ultimate benefit to the college in this should 
be an entering student better prepared to take advantage of col- 
lege opportunities for liberal education. 

The graduate school is the place and time for specialized pro- 
fessional training. We believe the graduate school would prefer 
to admit college graduates who together with essential pre- 
requisite training have been broadly educated in the liberal arts 
and sciences. The colleges should consult the graduate schools 
in order to avoid anticipating graduate instruction and pre- 
mature specialization at the expense of liberal education. 

Industry and the professions also are recognizing increasingly 
their own need for liberally educated men and women whose 
potential capacities are not blunted by acquiring applied skills 
too early. We would hope that discussions would lead to greater 
expression of this point of view in their employment practices. 
We would likewise hope that more explicit appreciation of its 
own interest in the liberal arts college would lead industry to 
provide the financial assistance necessary to assure the highest 
standards of liberal education. In this connection we would 
recommend that the Association of American Colleges solicit the 
cooperation of agencies, such as the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, which are already working in this field. 

In these various ways we believe we can join hands with other 
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institutions in education and in our society. At the same time, 
however, we will remain true to our guiding principle—that in 
the long run the independent college will contribute to the na- 
tion in proportion to its strength as a college of liberal arts and 


sciences. 

This report was prepared for presentation at the 1954 Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American Colleges by its Com- 
mission on Liberal Education which was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 


President J. Seelye Bixler, Colby College 

President Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon College 

President Charles W. Cole, Amherst College 

President Victor L. Butterfield, Wesleyan University 

President Laurence M. Gould, Carleton College 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

Dean Charles E. Odegaard, University of Michigan 

President Nathan M. Pusey, Harvard University 

President Richard D. Weigle, St. John’s College (Mary- 
land) 

President Duncan S. Ballantine, Reed College 

President John R. Everett, Hollins College 

President Frederick Hard, Seripps College 

President Howard B. Jefferson, Clark University 

President William F. Quillian, Jr., Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College 

President Celestin J. Steiner, University of Detroit. 





SUPPLEMENT TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS REPORT 
FOR 1953 


HE following representatives of member institutions have 
served as official delegates from the Association at the cere- 
monies indicated, frequently as speakers on the program : 

A. Ray Olpin: Inauguration, President J. Richard Palmer, West- 
minster College (Utah), January 9. 

William W. Hall, Jr.: Centennial Anniversary, Culver-Stockton 
College, January 28. 

Francis P. Gaines: Inauguration, President Joseph Clark Robert, 
Coker College, January 30. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Hurst R. Anderson, 
The American University, February 24. 

John A. Hannah: Centennial Anniversary, University of Flor- 
ida, March 19. 

Detlev W. Bronk: Diamond Jubilee Convocation, Case Institute 
of Technology, April 10-11. 

Sharvy G. Umbeck: Inauguration, President Robert W. Gibson, 
Monmouth College, April 17. 

Jay F. W. Pearson: Inauguration, President J. Ralph Murray, 
Greenbrier College, April 17. 

sernhard Christensen: Annual Meeting, American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, Minneapolis, April 20-23. 

suell G. Gallagher: Centenary Celebration, Manhattan College, 
April 25. 

Herman J. Hauck: Inauguration, President John T. Wahlquist, 
San Jose State College, May 1. 

Florence M. Read: Inauguration, President John H. Lewis, 
Morris Brown College, May 1. 

John R. Cunningham: Inauguration, President William HH]. Mil- 
ton, Jr., Virginia Military Institute, May 2. 

Ludd M. Spivey: Inauguration, President Jay F. W. Pearson, 
University of Miami, May 7. 

Lee B. Spencer: Inauguration, President Oliver S. Willham, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, May 9. 

John S. Millis: Inauguration, President G. Brooks Earnest, Fenn 
College, May 9. 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr.: Dedication of Fine Arts Center and 
Student Activities Building, Mary Washington College, May 9. 
Nore: Information omitted from Annual Report published in the March 

1954 BULLETIN. 
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George H. Armacost: Inauguration, President Malcolm A. Love, 
San Diego State College, May 10. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Alvin D. Chandler, 
College of William and Mary, May 15. 

James H. Halsey: Inauguration, President Albert C. Jacobs, 
Trinity College, May 16. 

A. B. B. Moore: National Conference of Canadian Universities, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, June 8. 

Harry M. Gage: Inauguration, President Daniel E. Kerr, Huron 
College, October 6. 

Hurst R. Anderson: Inauguration, President Paul H. Giddens, 
Hamline University, October 9. 

Robert J. Slavin: Semicentennial, College of New Rochelle, Oc- 
tober 10. 

Howell H. Brooks: Inauguration, President Gaylord Couchman, 
University of Dubuque, October 16. 

Hubert Searcy: Inauguration, President Franz E. Lund, Ala- 
bama College, October 17. 

Edward J. Sparling: Inauguration, President John R. McCurdy, 
George Williams College, October 20. 

Thomas E. Jones: Inauguration, President John D. Millett, 
Miami University, October 23. 

Paul H. Falls: Inauguration, President Perry E. Gresham, Beth- 
any College, October 23. 

David M. Delo: Inauguration, President Miller A. F. Ritchie, 
Hartwick College, October 24. 

Samuel T. Arnold: Seventy-fifth Anniversary, Rhode Island 
School of Design, October 24. 

W. A. Bell: Inauguration, President Luther H. Foster, Tuskegee 
Institute, November 1. 

W. W. Whitehouse: Inauguration, President Clarence B. Hill- 
berry, Wayne University, November 9. 

William G. Ryan: Seventy-fifth Anniversery, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, November 12. 

Franklin D. Murphy: Inauguration, President Robert A. L. 
Mortvedt, Bethany College, November 12. 

Guy E. Snavely: Centennial, Cornell College, November 17. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Bryan J. McEntegart, 
Catholic University, November 19. 





STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK AS DEEPER 
TEACHING* 


(Book Review) 


LOIS B. MORRILL 
ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


HE editors with the contributions of other leaders in the 

student personnel field present in Student Personnel Work as 
Deeper Teaching a comprehensive study of the contribution 
student personnel work can make to total education. Doctors 
Lloyd-Jones and Smith review the rapid growth of student per- 
sonnel work from its beginning as vocational guidance until 
today, as they point out, it is a ‘‘collection of specialized services 
for students .. . to do what the rest of education cannot do in 
a system that is frankly dualistic.’’ As the basic question of 
the book, they ask, 

Is there some better way to conceive of student personnel 

work—perhaps of education itself—that will eventuate in 

greater growth and development of each student for life in 

a society that he will by his living improve? 


This problem is then thoughtfully discussed and various phases 
studied by competent persons active in the field on the college 


level. 

There is in a sense a re-examination of the organization and 
principles of personnel work in our colleges and universities 
today, particularly in the light of increased knowledge of group 
dynamics and of the ‘‘instrumentalist’’ philosophy of education 
as defined by President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. The exploration by the contributors of ‘‘deeper teaching’’ 
opportunities reveals fresh insight and challenging ideas in such 
areas as admissions, orientation, student housing, campus gov- 
ernment, extracurricular life, counseling, health and physical 
education, finances, foreign students, vocational guidance and 
placement. There are chapters on the contributions records can 

* Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching edited by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, Ph.D. and Margaret Ruth Smith, Ph.D. Uarper & Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 361 pp. $5.00. 
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make, legal implications in personnel work, evaluation of the 
student personnel program, using and discovering resources and 
development of spiritual insights. 

One of the challenges to personnel officers in effecting these 
programs of ‘‘deeper teaching’’ is inferred by the editors in the 
statement, ‘‘Perhaps their most important opportunities are 
more indirect than direct and exist in their collaborative work 
with faculty members toward these ends.’’ Close cooperation 
and interest among faculty, administration and students as well 
as personnel workers are essential to the success of many of the 
policies suggested by the contributors to this volume. Personnel 
people, then, must fully develop the mutual interest of these 
groups. 

The discussions are not detailed ‘‘how to do it’’ outlines for 
personnel officers, although we find worth-while methods and 
programs which might be adapted; bibliographies with each 
chapter; and a discussion by the editors about the organization 
of student services within the institution. The emphasis re- 
mains on the changing concept of student personnel work and 
the way in which it may become an ‘‘extension and deepening 
of an educational program for the development of whole men.’’ 
It is the broad view and analysis which make this such an im- 
portant book for personnel workers and for all educators. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 
CARLETON COLLEGE has been given $500,000 for the con- 


struction of a new library. 


COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS has been given $2,500 by Julian 
W. Hill of the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company. 


PAkTMoUTH COLLEGE reports that contributions to its 
Alumni Fund totaled $671,147 during 1953. 


ASTINGS COLLEGE has inaugurated a long-range Develop- 

ment Program in connection with its 75th anniversary and 
will add two new buildings, a science hall and a fine arts build- 
ing. Area campaigns were conducted in the city of Hastings 
and the Synod of Nebraska. Subscriptions were received from 
2.665 individuals totaling $620,000. This was supplemented 
by a gift of $100,000, a memorial to David and Kizzie Perkins, 
given by their sons and daughters, to help construct the fine 
arts building whose recital hall will be named Perkins Hall. 


[ULINOIS COLLEGE will celebrate its 125th anniversary of 

service as a privately-supported college. Its first president, 
Edward Beecher, was installed in December, 1829, when the col- 
lege was founded by a small group of men from Yale. Brother 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Beecher 
Hall was named in his honor and was the first college building in 
Illinois, beginning with nine students. William K. Selden was 
installed as the ninth president last December and further cele- 
brations will be commencement on June 13 and a one-day pro- 
gram in October. The 5,000 living alumni of the college have 
distinguished themselves in many fields. Recent developments 
at the college include a new program to train students in social 
problems of community development, which has gained nation- 
wide attention, and joint five-year programs in business admin- 
istration and engineering with the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. <As the 126th year of instruction begins, 
the college will be an even more important and vibrant educa- 
tional force in the community of Jacksonville. 
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LLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has been left 

$5,000 by Mrs. Susanne W. Stearns who was for many years 
active in the nursing profession, graduating from Michael Reese 
Hospital in 1902. 


IVINGSTONE COLLEGE received $80,723.83 in cash from 
the A.M.E. ZION Church on Founder’s Day, February 19, 
1954. 


Meent HOLYOKE COLLEGE was willed $1,000,000 by 


Newcomb Cleveland, advertising executive. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a grant of 
$2,500 from the Speech Foundation of America to be used 
on a therapy program for stutterers of college age. 


QGYRACUSE UNIVERSITY will offer a summer workshop in 

fund raising for colleges and universities at its Chautauqua 
Center, Chautauqua, New York for two weeks from August 9- 
August 21. Inquiries should be addressed to: The Coordinator, 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University, 108 Maxwell Hall, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Tue CITADEL—The Military College of South Carolina—is 
recipient of a gift of $750,000 from the estate of Joseph D. 
Aiken, New England textile executive. 


UNION COLLEGE has awarded its first $4,000 Patterson Me- 

morial Scholarship to David Anderson, 52 Lent Street, 
Poughkeepsie, a senior at Franklin Delano Roosevelt High 
School in East Park, New York. The scholarships were set up 
in memory of Robert Porter Patterson, Union Class of 1912, 
who was killed in a plane accident tn 1952, and who had been 
a trustee of the college for 25 years before his death. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE has received two new 
scholarships valued at $250 each as part of the educational 
program of the Food Fair Stores Foundation, to be awarded to 
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graduates of accredited secondary schools of the State of Dela- 
ware who must apply directly to the University. 


UNV ERSITY OF MICHIGAN offers again its summer WORK- 

SHOP FOR COLLEGE PROFESSORS, June 21 to July 
9, 1954. Directed by Algo D. Henderson, Professor of Higher 
Education, college teachers will be given opportunities to im- 
prove their teaching methods and course plans. Members of 
the staff will include Dr. Earl S. Johnson, Professor of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago, and Dr. John E. Milholland, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan. The 
university will also offer a six-weeks’ course on THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has received from three 
Mellon foundations of Pittsburgh $15,000,000 to be used in 
the development of its medical program. 


UNV ERSITY OF ROCHESTER was given $1,400,000 by the 
Eastman Kodak Company to be allocated over a period of 


years. 


SSHIVA UNIVERSITY has been given $500,000 by Max 
Stern of New York City to establish a college for women, to 
be called the Stern College for Women of Yeshiva University. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan. Clarence C. Klein, Admin- 
istrator, Housing Authority, City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Paul E. Mininger, Professor 
of Practical Theology. 

Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin. Perey L. Dunn, National 
Director of Registration, Boy Scouts of America, New York. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Carl! C. Bracy, President, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. A. Leland 
Forrest, Dean. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Hilton C. Buley, New Hampshire Commissioner of Education. 

Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina. Edwin R. Walker, 
Dean, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 

The Principia, Elsah, Illinois. William E. Morgan, Vice Presi- 
dent. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Lloyd Morey, Acting 
President. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Ethan A. H. Shep- 
ley, Acting Chancellor. 





COLLEGE AND CHURCH 


VoLuME XIX SumMMER, 1954 NUMBER 2 


Toward the Development of an Undergraduate Course in 
Religion Which Both Informs and Integrates, Francis 


Christie 


The Study of Economics in the Church School, Andrew C. 


Rockover 
The ‘‘Why’’ of Church Support, Joseph M. Hopkins 


Minutes of Commission on Christian Higher Education 


By-Laws of Commission on Christian Higher Education 


Editorial Items 


COLLEGE AND CHURCH is the educational news bulletin of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges. 
The opinions expressed in the various articles are those of the respective 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the Commission. They 
are presented in conformity with the policy of this publication which provides 
for freedom of discussion concerning problems of Christian higher education. 
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TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN UNDER- 
GRADUATE COURSE IN RELIGION WHICH 
BOTH INFORMS AND INTEGRATES 


FRANCIS CHRISTIE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF RELIGION, BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


An oft-discussed, but seldom solved, problem of teachers of 
religion to undergraduates concerns itself with securing more 
status for departments and course offerings. We criticize our 
college administrations because they lack sufficient insight to 
place our offerings before the students in a more abundant 
manner by increasing the number of required hours in religion. 
At times we develop attitudes of self-pity, become defensive and 
assume that the only excuse for our presence on the campus is to 
satisfy the demands of the church boards to which our colleges 
are related. Even when this is the case, little is accomplished 


by constant articulation of such sentiments. While striving for 


more prestige for our departments and offerings, we would do 
well to utilize more fully the present opportunities for teaching. 

One of the greatest pitfalls into which the college course in 
religion stumbles is that of adapting seminary courses to under- 
graduates. This approach is unfair to students, subject matter 
and to the courses of the seminary and graduate school. Usually 
these are Bible courses, the result being that many students 
meet their religion requirements by taking watered-down semi- 
nary courses in Biblical Introduction, which leave them with 
scant knowledge of the Bible and almost no knowledge of the 
problems of religion in our culture. Is it not possible to design 
required courses in religion which impart desired information 
and at the same time provide orientation in the problems of re- 
ligion in our culture, especially as those problems relate to the 
non-professional college student in the middle years of the twen- 
tieth century? We do not wish to appear presumptuous after 
the fashion of the young man Elihu in the Book of Job in pre- 
senting some initial attempts of one college to solve this problem. 

By arrangement with the General Education Board, Birming- 
ham-Southern College is undertaking a comprehensive program 
‘‘for the improvement of instruction.’’ One of the areas in 
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which such improvement is attempted is in the method of class- 
room presentation of subject matter. We are experimenting 
with several modifications of and changes in the usual classroom 
procedures of the American college. Some of the procedures 
with which we are experimenting have been used with success 
by larger and older institutions. In this report we are con- 
cerned with one of the attempts at modification. 

It was decided in the summer of 1952 that Religion 201 (In- 
troduction to Religion), the basic religion course (though there 
are four other courses which may be used to meet the require- 
ment), should be used for experimenting with a different ap- 
proach to the use of class sessions. This course is offered more 
often than most of our religion courses, and, therefore, touches 
more of the student body. The purpose of the course is to pro- 
vide orientation in the emphases and functions of religion in the 
modern world, with special attention being given to the role and 
problems of Christianity in Western culture. What are the re- 
ligious dilemmas of our time, and what answers does religious 
scholarship provide for these questions? What are the implica- 


tions of these answers for the student in a liberal arts college in 
the middle of the twentieth century? This course, carrying 
five quarter hours’ credit, is open to students of at least third 
quarter standing. Heretofore the class was conducted in the 


usual fashion of five lecture sessions per week. 

Under our new plan enrolment in the class has been limited 
to 32 students, though we are considering raising the limit to 
40. The 32 students are divided into four discussion groups of 
eight persons each. The entire class is brought together for lec- 
ture three hours a week—for instance, MWF at 9:00 A.M. 
Then, each of the discussion groups meets for one two-hour 
period each week in a comfortable, lounge-type room. The in- 
structor is present at all sessions, thus devoting eleven class 
hours per week to a five hour course. 

During the lecture, there are no interruptions, except for pur- 
poses of clarification on essential points. This eliminates the 
danger of allowing the vocal minority to monopolize the time of 
the instructor and the rest of the class with irrelevant questions. 
It also enables and stimulates the professor to give a coherent 
presentation of the factual material essential to the study of a 
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given problem. In the discussion groups the students discuss, 
openly and freely, the issues that have been presented in class. 
Or, perhaps, something of interest in the general field of re- 
ligion has been reported in the public press or has in some way 
reached the attention of the class. Then, there are occasions 
when some student has discovered some interesting point in his 
reading and wishes to bring it to the attention of his group. In 
short, it is seldom that we lack material to stimulate and evoke 
discussion. 

Of the 87 students enrolled in the class thus far, only one did 
not participate in the discussions, and she said that she profited 
from her experience in the class despite her lack of participa- 
tion. She appreciated the fact that, while she was not forced 
to take part in the discussions, she still had a feeling of partici- 
pation in her group. 

More material is covered in the lectures than in the conven- 
tional courses in which the students are constantly interrupting 
with questions. There are fewer absences than in the tradi- 
tional course and better attention in class. The discussion groups 
are stimulating to the professor, enabling him to feel closer to 
the students as a result of having to forego the relative intellec- 
tual security afforded by the academic immunity of the teaching 
desk in order to sit down and discuss, always as a member of 
the group, problems raised by his lectures. Each lecture has to 
be carefully prepared—one of the rewards of the course—and 
the discussions often take some unexpected turns, for which the 
professor is not buttressed with notes as he might be in the lec- 
ture room or his office. 

It is a refreshing experience to discuss with students on such 
an informal level. Such a system demands: (1) thorough prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher, and (2) patience with and 
understanding of the problems of the students. 

There is no textbook for the course. Each student is supplied 
with a complete outline annotated with suggested readings on 
each major topic from the reserve list. Six hours of reading is 
required each week. The reserve list is too lengthy to be sup- 
plied with this report. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to see what some of the students 
have said about the method of teaching and the content of the 
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course. Of all the students who have had the course only two 
have said that they preferred the conventional type of instruc- 
tion. The following are representative statements from evalua- 
tions written at the request of the dean of the college. The stu- 
dents had a choice of signing or not signing their evaluations. 


I. Statements Regarding Information Gained from the Course. 


‘*During this course, | have gotten more information and 
in a clearer more concise way than in any other course I 
have taken.”’ 

‘*T honestly believe that I have gotten more out of this 
course as a direct result of the 2 hr. discussion period than 
any other course I’ve taken at Southern.’’ (This statement 
from a senior science major who, because of antipathy for a 
religion course, had postponed taking it until the last quar- 
ter.) 


Il. Sample Statements Regarding the Value of the Discus- 
sion CGiroups. 


‘It gives the student the feeling that he has a place in the 
group and is not merely there to have the views of the in- 
structor given him without question.’’ 

‘*As a result of the discussion groups, | have actually 
wanted to do the outside reading.”’ sic! 

‘l am in favor of a continuation and extension of this 
method of instruction. The discussion groups permit a free- 
dom and intimacy that would not be possible in a course 
composed totally of lecture.’’ (This statement from a stu- 
dent who claims to be atheistic, or at least agnostic. ) 

‘*T like the small discussion groups where ideas, thoughts, 
and beliefs can be brought forth and evaluated.’’ 

“Of course, it is required of the students to attend these 
groups, but surely one would not ‘skip’ one of these groups.’’ 
(Science major, whose group met at night.) 


III. Sample Statements Regarding the Religious Values of the 
Course. 


‘Certain religious problems which confronted me were 
made clear through the discussion groups.’’ 

‘* the individual can be brought into the discussion and 
have no fear of being ridiculed. The groups interested me 
because I broadened my knowledge in a new field. I did not 
know what others thought about religion until | heard it 
discussed freely, and I think it ended some of my preju- 
dices.’’ 
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‘*Not only do I learn the material more thoroughly, but I 
have done away with some of my outlandish ideas on re- 
ligion and replaced them with truer and more definite ideas. 
Being able to ‘air out’ my thought has done this.’’ 


IV. Sample Statements on the General Values of the Course. 


‘“This experience has been a valuable one for me. It has 
been a growing experience—one that I wouldn’t trade for 
anything.’’ 

‘‘It has made me want to take more courses in religion 
than I really intended to take.’’ (A fairly common reac- 
tion. ) 

“This system is educational, involving the necessity and 
the desire to formulate and modify convictions and 
thought.’’ 


The outline of the course is condensed for this paper; only the 
major topics and lecture headings are given. The readings and 
outlines of the lectures are omitted. Several of the lectures take 
more than one hour. 


INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS. 


A. The Origins, Nature and Function of Religion, with Par- 
ticular Emphasis on the Functions of Religion in Primi- 
tive Societies. 


Lecture: General Considerations: (1) Is man by nature 
religious? (2) Purposes of Primitive Religion; (3) 
Some Basie Characteristics of Primitive Religion. 

Lecture: Forms of Primitive Religion. 

Lecture: Some Accompaniments and Expressions of Early 
Re lig 10Nn. 

Lecture: (1) The Evolution of Concepts of Deity in Re- 
ligious Thought; (2) Conclusions. 


Christianity Prior to the Modern Era. 

Lecture: Backgrounds and Origins of Christianity. 

Lecture: Major Problems of Christianity Prior to the 
Modern Age. 


Rise of the Scientific Method and the Modern Age. 


Lecture: (1) How did the scientific method create prob- 
lems for religion? (2) How did religion, especially 
Protestant Christianity, contribute to these problems? 
(3) Summary of some of the problems, 
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Il. UNDERSTANDING AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BIBLE TODAY. 
Lecture: Views of Inspiration and Authority. 
Lecture: Modern Biblical Criticism. 
Lecture: Survey of Biblical Writings. 
Lecture: Survey of Canonization, Transmission and 
Translation. 


Ill. EFFECTS OF MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSO- 
PHIES OF HISTORY ON PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO SOME OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL BASES OF RELIGION. 


Lecture: How have modern science and interpretations of 
history affected our notions of truth? How has re- 
ligion reacted ? 

Lecture: The Nature of Religious Experience. 

Lecture: Our Conception of God. 

Lecture: Views on Prayer, Its Nature and Values. 

Lecture: The Idea of Immortality. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND 
MISSIONS GROWING OUT OF MODERN METH- 
ODS OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION, 

Lecture: What is Comparative Religion? 

Lecture: Founders or Origins of Some of the Major Re- 
ligions Representing Various Types of Religion. 

Lecture: Deities of These Religions. 

Lecture: Scriptures of These Religions. 

Lecture: Ideas of Sin and Salvation in These Religions. 

Lecture: Ethics in These Religions. 

Lecture: Modern Tendencies in World Religions and the 
Missionary Enterprise. 

SURVEY OF BASIC TYPES AND TRENDS IN RE- 
LIGLIOUS LIFE AND THEOLOGY IN AMERICA 
TODAY. 

Lecture: Leading Patterns in Contemporary Theological 
Thinking. 

Lecture: The Religion of the Jews Today. 

Lecture: Roman Catholicism. 

Lecture: Survey of the Major Protestant Communions. 

Lecture: The Phenomenon of the Cult Movement. 

Lecture: The Ecumenical Movement. 


Several problems immediately present themselves regarding a 
course such as this. Is there not danger in covering too much 
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material in one quarter of work, so that the student becomes ¢ 
dilettante? There is such a danger, as there is such danger in 


all general education courses, and we should prefer, along with 
most of our students, to have two quarters for such a course, but 


we are functioning in a real, not an ideal, environment. What 
can be done when the class is not stimulated to discussion? 
What method of testing can we use to determine how much is 
being learned in the course? We hope to develop some sort of 
religious knowledge inventory to determine this. These prob- 
lems and others present themselves, but it is my candid opinion 
that this type of course is a step in the direction of undergradu- 
ate religion courses which inform and integrate. 





THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


ANDREW C. ROCKOVER 
HEAD, ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
McMurry COouLuece 


The Gospel, concerned as it is with all activities of man, is also 
concerned with the moral distribution of wealth, with disparities 
of income, unemployment and economic depressions. Hunger 
and unhappiness of any man is a great concern of Christians, 
who believe that every individual is a child of God. Unem- 
ployed men, idle machines and unused materials at the same 
time and place do not make sense to men endowed with God- 
given reason. There cannot be overproduction when hundreds 
of oppressed, underprivileged and disillusioned human beings 
are living in abject misery, yearning for release from poverty 
and famine. Lionel Robbins writes in his The Great Depression, 
‘So long as there remain anywhere wants which are unsatisfied, 
it is quite clear that there cannot be overproduction in the sense 
of real superfluity of commodities.’’ 

There cannot be overproduction when the average intake of 
calories of two thirds of humanity hardly reaches the minimum 
number of calories needed to sustain human life. We have to 
reject the idea of overproduction if for a moment we contemplate 
that the average life expectancy in two thirds of the world, be- 
cause of undernourishment and diseases, is 30 years, compared 
with 63 years in the advanced West, and when the annual income 
of an Indian farmer was estimated at $13! 

As Christians we believe that economic life is not decreed by 
nature, and modern man is committed to shape his and his fel- 
low man’s economic destiny. Since the economic order is based 
on our technology and the riches of soil and mineral wealth 
which were given to us by God in order to make our life more 
abundant, we believe that in the Christian philosophy we can 
find the means to avoid economic catastrophes. The common 
welfare in the form of greater opportunity and security for all 
can be achieved by extension into our economic life the Chris- 


tian principles of justice and cooperation of all economic groups 


forming our society. 
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By an economic factor we understand anything which has a 
definite influence upon the production of wealth and upon its 
distribution. The motives that lead men to cooperate or to fight 
each other, to work to make the earth productive or to be idle, 
to be provident or to live for the moment, are all motives which 
influence the ability to produce and to distribute God’s gifts in 
adequate way. Those elements of character, temperament and 
ability are all economic factors. It is the field of human social 
action in which we have to study the basic Christian motivations. 

In our mechanized, complex and interdependent society, hu- 
man needs must be met in the spirit of the Christian love that 
lies at the core of Christian ethics. Persons are not to be re- 
garded as economic expendables or commodities, and individuals 
have a sacred obligation to make all efforts to enable others to 
live in decency. If our talents and capacities lead to unfair 
and exploitative acquisition of wealth for its own sake and dis- 
regard for justice and common welfare, that economic motiva- 
tion is un-Christian and consequently leads toward economie dis- 
aster. 

The end of those who follow the materialistic philosophy of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin is the welfare of the proletariat; their 
means—force, coercion, revolution and dictatorship. Saecrifie- 
ing the dignity and sacredness of the individual human person- 
ality, they promote the means which will bring the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, unrestricted by law and based on force. Karl 
Marx said plainly: ‘‘The democratic concept of man is false be- 
cause it is Christian. The democratic concept holds that 
each man has a value as a sovereign being. ... This is the illu- 
sion, dream and postulate of Christianity, that man has a sov- 
ereign soul.”’ 

The Episcopal Address of the Bishops of the Methodist Church 
to the General Conference 1952 points out that ‘‘if Christianity 
had permitted itself, with earthly shrewdness to become the 


protagonist of successive economic theories which through the 
centuries have risen and fallen, it would have suffered the fate of 
these passing and partial expressions of the economic good.’’ 
Why have we had, and still do have, so many economic doctrines ? 
And why are they changing so rapidly? 

In the seventeenth century we had the mercantile doctrine, 
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which in order to secure a favorable balance of trade encouraged 
the state to impose heavy public regulations. In order to secure 
the flow of gold to the country through the export of goods, the 
state controlled the prices, wages, standards of goods, ete. In 
the next century, the eighteenth, the conviction spread that there 
was too much government and too much interference by govern- 
ment with private business; and there arose a strong reaction 
against the economie restrictions. The new theories represented 
by the physiocrats, who believed that only agriculture was pro- 
ductive, and by the British economist, Adam Smith, the father 
of the classical school, emphasized the importance of the indi- 
vidual and of individual welfare, with strong limitations of the 
functions of the government. In the next century, the nine- 
teenth, we have new theories antagonistic to the classical school, 
known as the historical and socialistic schools, which believe that 
the state is powerful enough to undertake economie activity. In 
the twentieth century we have even admirers of militarization of 
economic life. According to some German economists, individual 
freedom should be replaced by the military economy of war; 
and they idealize the cultural mission of war and of the economic 
organizations created by it. 

Today, two incompatible ideologies divide the world. In one, 
represented by the free world, individual rights and liberties 
are respected and guaranteed. In the other, represented by com- 
munist Soviet Russia, individual liberty is suppressed com- 
pletely; production, distribution and consumption are under 
rigid state control. 

We have mentioned only a few economic doctrines. Why have 
they risen and fallen? Because all economic doctrines were 
found upon examination to be limited in their application to the 
period and place when and where they were given. Because 
doctrinary solutions which try to dominate real life with abstract 
principles appear erroneous and impracticable when they en- 
counter the reality of modern economic life, where many new 
factors are present and old ones absent. 

Why have the ethical precepts given by Christ had an eternal 
quality, not limited as other economic doctrines to a certain place 
and time? Because behind the illustrations of practical conduct 
given by Christ we find a spirit which can be reinterpreted and 
given new presentations. The Christian ethics is dynamic, modi- 
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fying the spirit and the will of man; it posesses regenerative and 
redemptive qualities. Christianity is not a doctrine but a RE- 
LIGION of LIFE. 

It is undeniable that Christianity regards the economic wel- 
fare of a group as more important than selfish individualism. 
Let us make clear what we do understand by the ‘‘welfare of a 
group.’’ ‘‘Group welfare’’ used to be identified with the econ- 
omy controlled by the state, and ‘‘individual welfare’’ with the 
system of private enterprise. If we say that Christianity em- 
phasizes the importance of group welfare, it does not mean that 
therefore the state can always promote better social progress 
than the system of private enterprise. Christianity repudiates 
totalitarianism that denies liberty to the individual and ma- 
terialism that debases the human soul. By the welfare of the 
group we understand such economic conditions which secure 
freedom and well-being for all men, the strong and the weak, the 
talented charged with leadership and the handicapped. 

From our experience we see that the system of private enter- 
prise, securing free ways of life and economic abundance, ean con- 
tribute more efficiently to the welfare of the group than the 
totalitarian control of the state. With less population and land 
than Russia, we produce more steel, coal, oil and electric energy. 
in 1951, the United States alone produced 95 million tons of 
crude steel. In Russia and its satellites it was 41 million tons. 
In 1951, the United States produced approximately 2,245 mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil, Russia less than 285 million barrels. 
The United States produces almost 50 per cent of the world’s 
mechanical energy and in 1951 turned out 370 billion kilowatt- 
hours. Russia in the same period produced only 103 billion. 

Under our principle of individual liberty we have the highest 
standards of living with one automobile for four inhabitants, one 
telephone for every three, one tractor for every farm, one house 
for every 3.3 Americans. The United States has demonstrated 
pretty convincingly that the best system for providing conditions 
which will result in a high degree of prosperity is the one in 
which governmental interference and restrictions upon the free- 
dom of the individual are limited and the private enterprise has 
a great degree of freedom. We have demonstrated that the gov- 
ernment can discharge its responsibilities for the economic wel- 
fare of the nation without depriving the people their right to 
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participate freely in the formulation of laws and without the 
danger of tyranny. 

Promoting maximum opportunity for the development of indi- 
vidual personalities, Christianity condemns overgrown individ- 
ualism, striving for personal gain, which can be transformed in 
injustice and exploitation. The Episcopal Address indicates 
that ‘‘the maintenance of a system of private property, free 
initiative and competition does not imply a policy of leaving 
things as they are.”’ 

The danger of selfish individualism with irresponsible and 
concentrated wealth on the one hand and excessive government 
controls on the other is clearly drawn by the Affirmation of 
Christian Concern and a Call for Action in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Life :* ‘*The Christian must face up to the issues that are 
involved both in free enterprise and in adequate planning for 
the common good. There is a planning that does mean serfdom. 
There is a planning that does contribute to freedom. The free- 
dom that enables private enterprise itself to plan must be pre- 
served; but the freedom must be maintained that is essential to 
democratic decisions in which the people, for example, plan, 
through their government, for national defense, public education 
and health, conservation of natural resources, fiscal and foreign 
policy, cooperation in international bodies, as well as control of 
monopolies and restraint of antisocial individuals and groups.’’ 

The history of the Industrial Revolution gives a vivid picture 
of the danger of selfish individualism with irresponsible and 
concentrated wealth. The Industrial Revolution was character- 
ized in its beginning by a brutal contempt for human life, reck- 
less exploitation of men, women and children, and shocking rav- 
ages and inhumanities; industrialism in its beginning was a de- 
stroyer of standards. Karl Polanyi in his The Great Transfor- 
mation states that the early factory system not only exploited the 
workers economically, but what was more barbaric, destroyed also 
immemorial culture patterns and gave nothing in their place. 
This was the moral expression of the factory system in its early 
days. What was the way in which the produced wealth was dis- 
tributed? At the same time when few were trying to monopolize 
all the economic power in their hands, the wages of the workers 

* Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federai Council of Churches, 
March 21, 1950. 
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living in the slums were determined by the so-called principle 
of the ‘‘iron law of wages,’’ which according to David Ricardo, 
provided that wages tend to fall to the lowest level acceptable by 
the most unskillful and most desperate worker. 

Those abuses are only a memory now. In progressive coun- 
tries they were abolished by labor legislation ; by publie services, 
including the spread of education, town and country planning, 
and park system; by the growing sense of social responsibility ; 
by the rise of trade unionism and by the attitude of business 
management. 

Those accomplishments can largely be accounted for by the 
contribution of the Christian philosophy to our economic life. 
As Christians we accepted free education in spite of the fact that 
at the time of its introduction it was proclaimed as socialistic. 
The group benefits more from municipalized fire departments 
than from private fire institutions which served only the sub- 
scribers, permitting the houses of poor people to go up with the 
smoke. 

Let us also mention the controversial issue of free medical 
help. Rejecting coercion, we believe that the doctor’s right to 
private practice and the patient’s right to select his doctor should 
be preserved; but as Christians we will accept any idea that 
promotes free medical help to the poor. 

Albert Schweitzer, called by Seaver (in his book Albert 
Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind) ‘‘ possibly the most gifted 
genius of our age and its most prophetic thinker,’’ tells us: 
‘*Whoever is spared personal pain must feel himself called: to 
help in diminishing the pain of others.’’ The builder of a great 
jungle hospital in French Africa for hundreds suffering with 
malaria, leprosy, sleeping sickness and many unknown diseases, 
explains his determination to become a medical missionary by 
the growing within him ‘‘understanding of the saying of Jesus 
that we must not treat our lives as being for ourselves alone. . . . 
In this new form o% activity, I could not represent to myself as 
talking about the religion of love, but only as an actual putting 
of it into practice.’’ 

We are proud of the free medical help offered by the free hos- 
pitals built by our missions in India, Congo, South America and 
in other parts of the world. 

Bernard Baruch, the ‘‘older statesman,’ 


’ 


who has given mil- 
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lions for medical research, told the doctors of New York City 
that our present position is a disgrace, where the majority of 
families of this country are too poor to face a single severe ill- 
ness. Johnston Murray, Oklahoma’s governor, addressing the 
Tulsa County Medical Society in January 1952, said: ‘I wonder 
how many Edisons, Einsteins, Lincolns and Pasteurs lie buried in 
unmarked graves because they were too poor to call a doctor.’’ 
Opposed to the plan of compulsory national health service, he ad- 
mitted: ‘‘'To date you have been able to fend off the advances of 
the socialistic trend, but you and I both know you haven’t stopped 
it by any means . . . you have failed completely to rally a mili- 
tant public opinion to your support... .’’ 

Finally, let us mention the more and more loudly forecasts of 
approaching economic depression. Some economists forecasted 
the ‘‘trouble-making possibilities’? of peace in Korea or total 
world peace. Must our prosperity be soaked with blood and re- 
duction of defense expenditures be regarded as a threat to our 
prosperity ? 

To envision war as a condition of prosperity is to dash to the 
ground every climbing hope for a more Christian world. War 
economy brings inflation and makes useless the work of vast 
quantities of men and machines. Our national security expendi- 
tures account for about 10-15 per cent of the gross national pro- 
duction. If peace comes, the billions spent for war purposes 
could be spent for schools, hospitals, highways, clearance of 
slums, better houses, state and national parks, recreational cen- 
ters and many other needed projects, all of which can be accom- 
plished within the framework of our economic system. A large 
part of the defense expenditures could be returned to the private 
sector of the national economy by a reduction in taxes, which in 
turn stimulates private investment and spending. The dismissed 
‘‘war workers’’ could be absorbed by projects diverted to pro- 
ductive purposes. 

In his historical foreign policy speech, President Eisenhower 
said: ‘‘The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern 
brick school in more than 30 cities. It is two electric power 
plants, each serving a town of 60,000 population. ... We pay for 
a single fighter with a half million bushels of wheat. . . . Under 
the cloud of threatening war, it is humanity hanging from a cross 
of iron... .’’ Speaking about peace blessings, the President 
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stated : ‘‘ This would be a declared, total war, not upon any human 
enemy, but upon the brute forces of poverty and need. The 
peace we seek .. . can be fortified, not by weapons of war, but 
by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool, by meat, timber 
and rice. These are words that translate into every language 
on earth... .’”* 

Poverty and need are the germs of economic conflicts. We 
can secure a permanent kind of economic stability by removing 
the bases of conflicts among men. Only peace is the essential 
soil for economic prosperity, and it is tragic to think that people 
fear that peace brings depressions. Only Christian leadership 
can discover the social injustices and needs of our society and 
bring together the material and spiritual forces to secure eco- 
nomic stability. To prevent depression we must direct our econ- 
omy toward true Christian motivation and leadership. 

Basically, the approach of the churches to the economie order 
is determined by the end that our economic life shall be more 
worthy of the name Christian. The story of mankind is the story 
of the human ability to discover and to organize. The Chris- 
tian ethics reveals injustice and inequality, making men less 
content with things as they are, and reveals new fields for worthy 
human effort and gives the full opportunity to expression to the 
genius of creative personalities, keeping before men the vision of 
a brotherly society, which transforms economic relations into a 
fellowship and the individual into a brother. The Christian 
motives of sympathy, brotherhood and solidarity of the human 
family are immense incentives to find a nobler way to discover 
relief for distress and disease and to seek out the hidden springs 
of economic amelioration. 

In our approach to economic problems we are not bound by 
communist, socialist or capitalist dogmas. A Christian, indi- 
cates the Affirmation, ‘‘comes loyal to Christ, resolved to discover 
His will, and pledged to move forward in His spirit to make His 
Way regnent in the economie life. His question, therefore, is 
not—is it communist? is it capitalist? but, is it Christian?’’ 
The Church’s duty, according to the Episcopal Address, is ‘‘to 
cultivate Christian attitudes and to ask, not who is right, but 
what is right.”’ 


*See Time Magazine, April 27, 1953, p. 24. 





THE “WHY” OF CHURCH SUPPORT 


JOSEPH M. HOPKINS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIBLE, WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (PENN.) 


In these days of critical financial need for private higher edu- 
cation, it is a matter of no little concern to those responsible for 
Christian colleges that many of these institutions are receiving 
but meagre assistance from their related denominations. This 
dark picture is not without its bright spot, however; for some 
church colleges are deriving splendid support from their spon- 
soring denominations—and the general trend of church contri- 
butions to church colleges is upward. 

The writer’s recent survey of 116 coeducational liberal arts 
colleges representing 33 states and 25 Protestant denominations 
has disclosed that the ratio of church gifts to the operating bud- 
gets of these institutions has increased considerably since the 
1930s. Two-thirds of the colleges reported increases; 53 stated 
that the ratio has risen an average of 141.1% since typical pre- 
World War II years. In the 1951-52 academic year, the 116 
reporting colleges received for operating purposes from their 
related churches an average of $36,054 per institution, or 12% 
of the total operating budget for each college. Eighty colleges 
engaged in capital expansion drives from 1948 through 1952 
recorded church contributions averaging $140,340 per institu- 
tion, or 38.1% of all capital funds raised during the five-year 
period. 

These figures are encouraging. But the study reveals that 
there is considerable variation among the colleges in the degree 
of church financial support. For some church colleges denomi- 
national support is remarkably strong, for others it is deplorably 
weak. With a few exceptions, degree of support does not vary 
appreciably from college to college within a given denomination. 
But support does vary markedly from denomination to de- 
nomination. 

The Church of the Nazarene and five Lutheran bodies con- 
tributed to each of their colleges an average of $70,000 or more 
in 1951-52. The Missouri Synod Lutherans eclipsed all other 
denominations with contributions to Valparaiso University total- 
ing $580,666. But eight denominations gave their colleges less 
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than $20,000 each in that year. Although seven denominational 
groups assumed 25% or more of the operating expenses of 
their colleges, 12 denominations paid less than 10% of their 
colleges’ operating costs. Thirteen denominations gave an aver- 
age of over $100,000 to each of their colleges for capital pur- 
poses from 1948 through 1952 (the American Lutherans gave 
Wartburg College $1,235,000), while seven denominations con- 
tributed nothing to the capital funds of their colleges during 
the five-year period. And although seven church bodies pro- 
vided at least two-thirds of the enrolments of their colleges in 
1951-52, ten denominational groups furnished less than one- 
third of the students enrolled at their colleges. 

Why this disparity among the colleges, and among the denomi- 
nations, with respect to church support? Why do some colleges 
enjoy a liberal supply of students and of dollars from church 
sources, while others receive merely a pittance of denominational 
support? There are several factors which might be considered in 
this connection. 

1. Denominational membership per college. On the surface, 
it would seem that those colleges having the largest denomina- 
tional constituencies would benefit the most from church sup- 
port. However, data from the 116 colleges indicates that there 
is very little relationship between ability to support, in terms 
of denominational membership per college, and actual support 
given. 

For example, in 1951-52 the Nazarenes had fewer than 40,000 
church members for each of their six coeducational liberal arts 
colleges, yet supplied these colleges with 83.7% of their students 
and 29% of their operating budgets during that year. In addi- 
tion to paying over $70,000 per year into the operating funds of 
each of their colleges, the Nazarenes raised $185,000 for each 
of their colleges for capital puposes during the five-year period 
1948 through 1952. By contrast, the Northern Presbyterians, 
with nearly 70,000 members per coed college, furnished 31.5% 
of the students and defrayed 4.5% of the operating costs at their 
20 reporting institutions in 1951-52. In actual cash, the 4.5% 
represents $15,240 per college; and the amount contributed by 
the Presbyterians for capital purposes from 1948 through 1952 
averages only $15,603 per college. The Congregational Christian 
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Churches, with over 88,000 members per coed college, gave each 
of their four reporting colleges less than $10,000 for operating 
purposes in 1951-52, and gave them nothing for capital pur- 
poses during the 1948-1952 period. 

For the 25 church bodies, a correlation of only .21 obtains 
between denominational membership per college and the two 
aspects of support, student and financial. This indicates that 
the relationship between the denomination’s resources and its in- 
vestment of those resources in its colleges is practically negligible. 

2. Denominational control. It might also be surmised that 
denominational support would hinge on the degree of denomina- 
tional control. It would seem reasonable that the more control a 
chureh body exercises over its colleges, the more obligated it 
should feel to provide for them—and vice versa. But apparently 
such is not the case. A certain college president has been quoted 
as stating that his ‘‘supporting’’ denomination gives him $5,000 
of annual subsidy along with $500,000 worth of control! The 
research discloses that the percentage of college trustees which 
must be authorized by the related church correlates .34 with 
church support in terms of students, .24 with support in terms 
of finance. Both coefficients denote quite a low relationship be- 
tween church control and church support. In other words, a 
college which is owned and operated by its affiliated denomination 
usually stands to get no more help from the church than does a 
college which has no church representation on its board of 
trustees. 

This discovery should be rather alarming to the churches. For 
it is the history of higher education in this country that many 
colleges have been weaned away from the churches which gave 
them birth by failure on the part of these bodies to provide them 
with adequate financial sustenance. Colleges failing to receive 
needed assistance at home have been compelled to turn elsewhere 
for aid. The tendency is for suyport to be followed by control. 
That is why independent and church-affiliated colleges shy away 
from talk of government subsidy, and are leary of accepting 
grants from industry or from individuals which may have in- 
visible strings attached. Churches which control but do not 
support their colleges may some day face the loss of these col- 
leges. This is no empty prophecy. It is based on the experience 
of dozens of colleges which have followed this recurring cycle: 
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1) inadequate church support, 2) turning to other sources for 
support, 3) cutting of denominational apron strings, and 4) 
secularizing of program and abandonment of Christian emphasis. 

3. The college’s church relations program. It would seem 
logical to suppose that those colleges which are the most diligent 
in their efforts to cultivate their church constituencies would be 
rewarded with the most fruitful harvest of students and of 
money. The 116 colleges were scored on the basis of variety 
and extent of use of promotional methods employed in the 
sphere of church relations. These scores were correlated with 
the two channels of church support. The correlation of church 
relations with student support was found to be .38; with finan- 
cial support, .34. This indicates that there is a slight tendency 
for colleges to receive support in proportion to their efforts to 
obtain it. 

However, this tendency is by no means uniform in its appli- 
cation. The six Church of the Brethren colleges rank third in 
church relations, yet are only 11th in student support and 17th 
in financial support among the 25 denominations. The two 
colleges affiliated with the Reformed Church in America rank 
18th in church relations, but are 7th in student support and 8th 
in financial support. 

4. The college’s religious program. The religious program at 
each of the 116 colleges was scored on the basis of curricular and 
extracurricular offerings and requirements (e.g., Bible courses, 
chapel programs, and religious organizations and activities). 
The 116 scores were then correlated with each aspect of church 
support. This time a definite, significant relationship was dis- 
covered. The correlation of the religious scores with student 
support was found to be .62; with financial support, .45. This 
points to a decided tendency for generous church support to ac- 
company strong religious emphasis. 

To illustrate, the Church of the Nazarene ranks first in the 
average religious score obtained by its colleges, second in student 
support and sixth in financial support. The six Lutheran bodies 
represented in the study likewise stand high in all three cate- 
gories. Toward the bottom of the list, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches rank 24th in religious emphasis, 24th in student 
support and 22nd in budget support. The Presbyterian Church 
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in the U.S.A. ranks 18th in religious scores, 17th in students 
from the related church and 23rd in the ratio of church gifts to 
total operating funds. 

The fact that the religious factor correlates much higher with 
support than does the church relations factor would seem to 
indicate that it is what the colleges are in terms of their religious 
programs rather than what they say about themselves which 
counts most with the churches. Assuming a college to be good 
academically and otherwise, it may be concluded that denomi- 
national support usually comes in proportion to the college’s 
efforts to merit that support by being true to the Christian pur- 
pose for which it was brought into being, by endeavoring to 
serve the needs and desires of its church constituency. 

What, then, is the ‘‘why’’ of church support? Apparently 
support from church sources is not contigent upon either the 
extent of the denomination’s resources or the extent of its con- 
trol over its colleges. From the correlations produced by the 
research herein reported, it may be concluded that in most in- 
stances the college with a full program of religious offerings, 
presumably in harmony with denominational doctrine and mode 
of expression, is rewarded by a substantial return of students 
and of dollars from the church. And, at least in some degree, 
both student and financial support are influenced by the extent 
and the effectiveness of the college’s church cultivation program. 

But there is no guarantee that the college which sets up strong 
religious and church relations programs will immediately pros- 
per from enlarged church support. In examining the data pro- 
cured from the colleges, a disturbing denominational variable is 
evident. Some denominations consistently undergird their col- 
leges with dedicated and generous support. Others, regardless 
of efforts on the part of their colleges to comply with their 
wishes, to submit to their control, and to acquaint them with 
their programs and needs, turn a deaf ear to the pleas of their 
institutions of higher learning. There seems to be an intangible 
something which motivates support. Some denominations have 
it, others don’t. Perhaps it is Christian commitment and 
stewardship. Whatever it is, some denominations had better 
find it, or they may wake up too late to save their colleges. He 
who pays the fiddler calls the tune! 





MINUTES OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 12, 1954 


In the absence of Chairman Truxal, detained in Frederick, 
Maryland, by illness, President William G. Ryan of Seton Hill 
College presided. Prayer was offered by President Russell J. 
Humbert of DePauw University. Executive Director Snavely 
called the roll of the Commission members and reported briefly 
on the present status of the Commission’s activities. 

Chairman Humbert of the Nominating Committee proposed the 
following for membership in the class of 1957: Secretary Hunter 
B. Blakely, Presbyterian Board of Education; President James 
Franklin Findlay, Drury College; President Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, University of Notre Dame; President Robert N. Mont- 
gomery, Muskingum College, and President Frank A. Rose, 
Transylvania College; and for the class of 1956 President J. 
Sarl Moreland of Randolph-Macon College to fill a vacancy. On 
motion, those named were approved for confirmation by the As- 
sociation at the time of action on its Nominating Committee 
Report. For Chairman Reinert of the Divisional Committee on 
Conferences the following report was given: 

The Eighteenth Annual Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges in the West Central Area was held at Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska, November 14, 1953 and had 
for its theme COMMUNISM AND CHRIST. The main ad- 
dress on this subject was given in a most inspirational man- 
ner by the Reverend Charles Wesley Lowry, of Washington, 
D. C.: a lively discussion followed in the afternoon session. 
Executive Director Snavely reported on the Year’s work of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education and Presi- 
dent Nelson P. Horn conducted the devotions. The follow- 
ing were elected officers for the 1954 meeting: 

President Horn of Baker University, Chairman; Presi- 
dent Carl M. Reinert of Creighton University, Vice-Chair- 
man; President C. H. Becker of Wartburg College, Secre- 
tary. 

The Annual Conference of the Church-Related Colleges 
in the South gathered at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis, 
Tennessee on December 1, 1953, under the chairmanship of 
President Foye G. Gibson of Emory and Henry College. 
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Dr. Elton Trueblood, Professor of Philosophy at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, spoke eloquently on ‘‘ Alterna- 
tive to Academic Futility.’’ Then followed a panel discus- 
sion on ‘‘ Achieving Desired Results’’ or ‘‘What is Right 
with the Church College?’’ participated in by President 
John L. Plyler of Furman University, President John L. 
McMahon of Our Lady of the Lake College, Professor Laur- 
ence F. Kinney of Southwestern at Memphis and Dr. W. A. 

Rush of the Department of Finance of the Board of Educa- 

tion of the Methodist Church. The conference concluded 

with a short business meeting. 

Chairman Ryan of the Divisional Committee on Publications 
reported on the various articles he had obtained for the section 
COLLEGE AND CHURCH in the quarterly BULLETIN of the Asso- 
ciation. He called attention to the symposium on “Religious 


Emphasis Weeks.”’ 

For the Divisional Commission on Public Relations, Chairman 
Tribble reported on the activities of himself and Executive Di- 
rector Snavely in connection with proposal to amend federal in- 


come tax section 120 referring to annual gifts of 90% of a per- 
son’s income to charitable objects. 

The proposed revision of the By-Laws of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education was presented in detail by Chair- 
man Ryan. After discussion the proposed revision was ap- 
proved. After they had been considered by the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Association, Chairman Ryan presented these By- 
Laws to the business session of the Annual Meeting where they 
were approved as presented. They are to be found following 
these minutes of the Commission. 





MINUTES OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Second Session) 


Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 14, 1954 


A second meeting of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation was held at an eight o’clock breakfast, January 14, 1954, 
with President Ryan in the chair. President Harold L. Yochum 
of Capital University was elected President and President Carl 
Reinert of Creighton University was elected Vice President of 
the Commission for the current year. In accordance with the 
revised By-Laws, the Executive Director of the Association was 
made Secretary-Treasurer of the Commission. 

Chairman Yochum was authorized to assign the new members 
of the Commission to the various divisional committees. They 
are: 


Committee on Research 


President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College, Chairman 


President James Franklin Findlay, Drury College 

President Robert N. Montgomery, Muskingum College 

President Vernon F. Schwalm, Manchester College 
Committee on Conferences 

President Carl M. Reinert, Creighton University, Chairman 


President J. Earl Moreland, Randolph-Macon College 
President Harold L. Yochum, Capital University 


Committee on Publications 


President Russell J. Humbert, DePauw University, 
Chairman 
President W. A. Bell, Miles College 
Secretary Hunter B. Blakely, Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation 
President Theodore M. Hesburgh, University of Notre 
Dame 
Committee on Public Relations 
President Harold W. Tribble, Wake Forest College, 
Chairman 
President John L. McNulty, Seton Hall University 
President Frank A. Rose, Transylvania College 
President Clarence C. Stoughton, Wittenberg College 
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Approval was given to President Reinert’s recommendation that 
the Regional Conference of the Midwest be held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, November 13, 1954, and the Regional Conference of 
the South be held in Louisville, Kentucky, the first week in De- 
cember at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Southern Col- 
lege Association. 

A vote of thanks was extended to President Ryan for his labor 
on the revision of the By-Laws which met with the unanimous 
approval of the Commission and of the whole Association. 

The following were appointed to serve on a committee to meet 
with the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA in Phila- 
delphia on February 1 to discuss problems of mutual interest: 
Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh; Presi- 
dent Theodore A. Distler, Franklin and Marshall College; Presi- 
dent Hurst R. Anderson of American University and President 
Harold L. Yochum of Capital University. 





BY-LAWS OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 1. The Commission on Christian Higher Education shall 
be an agency within the Association of American Colleges 
through which colleges and universities, directly or indirectly 
related to Christian churches and schools or departments of 
religion in other colleges and universities, may unite for their 
common interests. 


Sec. 2. The Commission shall give emphasis to the fundamen- 
tal place of religion in education, especially at the college level, 
(a) in the promotion of a Christian philosophy of life, (b) in 
the development of Christian character in the individual, and 
(c) in the establishment of a Christian social order. 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall point out and stress, in all suit- 
able ways, the vital place the church-related college or univer- 
sity holds in American education as well as the importance of 
having such institutions free from control of the state. 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall encourage as far as possible co- 
operation and coordination within the group of colleges and uni- 
versities fostering religion in education. 


II. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. The Commission shall be composed of three classes of 
five members each, broadly representative of the church-related 
colleges which are members of the AAC. In addition to these 
three classes, the Executive Secretary of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the USA and the Secretary General of 
the National Catholic Educational Association shall be ex officio 
members of the Commission. 


Sec. 2. The terms of office of the members of the Board shall 
be three years, and shall be so arranged that five new members 
shall be elected annually. No member shall be eligible for elec- 
tion to succeed himself directly. 

Sec. 3. The members of the Comuiission shall be nominated 
by a Committee on Nominations of the Commission, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the AAC and shall be elected 
by the annual meeting of AAC 


ARTICLE I. OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. At its first meeting foilowing the annual meeting, the 
Commission shall elect its own officers, as follows: a chairman, 
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a vice-chairman, a treasurer, and an executive secretary. The 
two offices last named may be held by the same person. (Until 
sufficient funds are available these two offices shall be directed 
by the Executive Director of the AAC.) 


Sec. 2. In the choice of an executive secretary, the action of 
the Commission shall be subject to approval by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the AAC. 


Sec. 3. The duties of the officers shall be those customarily 
pertaining to the respective offices. The executive secretary 
shall be the executive officer of the Commission, and of the vari- 
ous committees. He shall attend as many as possible of the meet- 
ings of regional and state educational associations, appearing 
where possible on their programs. He shall stimulate the work of 
the divisional committees and the transmission of the periodical 
reports of the division chairman. He and the chairman of the 
Commission shall be ex officio members of each divisional com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. The Commission shall appoint the following standing 
committees : 


a. An executive committee composed of the officers and the 
chairmen of the divisional committees, which shall have ad 
interim authority between meetings of the Commission. 


b. A divisional committee on conferences and programs, which 
shall be responsible for arranging a series of state and regional 
conferences throughout the nation, not only of college presi- 
dents, but also of chaplains, teachers of religion, and others who 
are definitely interested in the work of the Commission. This 
division shall take care of the program at the annual meeting. 
c. A divisional committee on publications, which shall be re- 
sponsible for the publication of the bulletin, CoLLEGE AND 
Cuurcu, and shall assist in the publication of the HANpBooK 
ON CHurRIsTIAN Higher Epucation. It shall arrange for the 
publication and wide distribution of appropriate articles in 
magazines, bulletins, pamphlets, ete. 


d. A divisional committee on public relations shall see to it 
that proper representation be made in Washington and in the 
various state capitais, on any legislation which may affect the 
security of the Christian colleges. It shall encourage better 
publicity in the press and over the radio, so that the function 
of the Christian colleges in American life may be better un- 
derstood. 


e. A divisional committee on research which shall be respon- 
sible for encouraging and carrying on research in the area of 
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religion and character education, particularly among the fac- 

ulties of the Christian colleges. It shall seek opportunity to 

suggest to graduate students new problems for research and 
shall point out and recognize institutions where this research 
can be carried on. 

Sec. 2. It shall be a function of the divisional committees to 
seek to obtain supplementary grants of funds for the work of 
the Commission from other agencies or from interested individ- 
uals, subject to the approval of the Commission. 

Sec. 3. The personnel of a divisional committee shall be com- 
posed of Commission members, one of whom shall be designated 
as chairman, and such other interested persons as may be deemed 
necessary to carry on the work of the Committee. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the chairman of each division to 
submit to the executive secretary every four months progress re- 
ports of the work in process. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall appoint such other committees 
as may be needed from time to time. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Sec. 2. One or more sessions of the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges shall be devoted to the work 
and problems of the Commission. The program thereof shall be 
prepared by the Commission in consultation with the Board of 
Directors of the Association. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall plan regional and state meet- 
ings whenever it is deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


These By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members of the AAC at an annual meeting thereof, prior notice 
of the amendments having been given by the Commission to the 
Board of Directors of the AAC and their approval having been 
obtained. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


THe INTERPRETER’S BrsteE, A Commentary in 12 Volumes, 
Volume 9 contains the complete texts and commentary on Acts 
and Romans. Prepared by four able scholars, the Commentary 
on these two important books brings the full light of Biblical 
knowledge and interpretation to bear upon their meaning and 
message. G. H. C. Macgregor, Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism at the University of Glasgow, prepared the Introduc- 
tion and Exegesis of Acts, and Theodore P. Ferris, Rector of 
Trinity Church of Boston, is author of the Exposition of Acts. 
The Introduction and Exposition of Romans is by John Knox, 
one of America’s outstanding New Testament scholars, and the 
Exegesis of Romans is by Gerald R. Cragg, minister of Erskine 
and American United Church, Montreal. This is the sixth vol- 
ume published in the twelve-volume series. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1954. 


Anp Crown Tuy Goop, a Manual on Interreligious Coopera- 
tion on the College Campus, published by the Commission on 


Religious Organizations of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, gives many valuable and helpful suggestions for 
interreligious programs. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











Colleges 


Take 
Giant Strides 


Two campaigns just completed under our direction for 
Church Colleges have raised more than Two Million 
Dollars, and have added thousands of interested friends 
and supporters from local Churches and Communities. 
Amount secured 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi $1,128,000 
(Methodist) H. E. Finger, Jr., President 


Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama 1,020,000 
(Methodist) Hubert Searcy, President 


Excerpts from letters received from the Bishops of the Areas 
where these Colleges are located— 


“I would like to say your representative has given very wise and 
thorough-going leadership to our successful campaign to raise a 
million dollars for Millsaps College. It will be good to have him 
as an associate again in any large undertaking in which we may 
engage. The Reverend Marvin A. Franklin, D.D. 
Resident Bishop, Jackson Area 
The Methodist Church 


“I have been in many other campaigns, but never had a director 
more completely committed to his task than your representative. 
I simply wanted you to know of my feeling in this matter.” 

The Reverend Clare Purcell, D.D., LL.D. 

Resident Bishop, Birmingham Area 

The Methodist Church 


College Presidents and Boards are invited to discuss their 
development and endowment needs with us without cost 
or obligation. 


Write for College Folders 





WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN 


~~ & REINHARDT sr 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. — Tel.: Circle 6-1560 


Charter and founding member of the American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 



































ASK US about fund - raising 


Our long experience and special skills in Insti- 
tutional Financing have introduced us to many 
schools and colleges. We shall be glad to tell 
you how we have been serving these other insti- 
tutions . . . and how we can now serve yours. 


No cost is incurred in our 
initial study of your data. 


PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al] their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 














DOUBLE CHECK ..... 


the new combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan. 


Your staff members can participate individually or in groups. 


During the premium-paying period .. . 


they may place ¥2, 3, or % of each premium in CREF 
to purchase equity-type investments such as common stocks. 
The remainder goes, as in the past, into a TIAA annuity. 


During retirement they'll receive . . . 


a fixed number of dollars from TIAA plus a fixed num- 
ber of annuity units from CREF for their entire lifetimes. 


The number of CREF annuity units an annuitant receives 
remains constant; the value of the unit will change—usually 
once a year—depending on the values and earnings of the 
common stocks in the Fund. 


Consequently, annuitants will receive more dollars when 
common stock prices and dividends are high and fewer when 
they are low. Since they generally tend to be high during in- 
flationary times, the TIAA-CREF annuity may be expected 
to provide greater protection against the financial dangers of 


inflation than previously available in annuity form. 


Details on request—-no obligation, of course! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y. 




















MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 























“WHICH OF THESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 


College rin Badges—Keys (Engraved) 
—a—w nsignia—Service Distinctive engraved stationery— 
Invitations 
AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 


MENT Dance Programs 


Medal Cape—Tro ni College Diplomas 
Plaques—Scholarship awards to Announcements 
stimulate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


SYMBOLS OF OFFICE— Membership certificates and Cards 


Custom 


with. “Ginmoeds. and “oractans SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 


— Be Be a To honor service and achievement. 
symbol of the jeweler’s craft and Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 
“Write us regarding your requirements” 
Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 


LG. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Main Factories Attleboro, Massachusetts 





Hew McGraw-Hill Sooke 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By Pau H. Lanois, The State College of Washington. 
205 pages, $3.75 (text edition available). 
Here is a sympathetic treatment of the adjustments which 
inevitably must be made when the student moves from high 
school to college with its intensified social and scholastic com- 
petition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on the 
experiences of more than a thousand students. All persons 
interested in these transitional problems of teenagers will find 
this stimulating reading. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
New third edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Sociology and Anthropology. $7.00 (text edition 
available). 
A careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material 
up to date. The book is designed for functional courses in 
marriage education, primarily on the college freshman or 
sophomore level. The work is a personalized, positive approach 
to the problems which students face in preparing for marriage, 
and helps them develop a philosophy, form correct attitudes, 
and make right choices in this preparation. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Ducatp S. Arsuck Le, Boston University. 352 pages, 
$4.75. 


In a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives 
complete consideration to and detailed descriptions of the 
various student personne] services in institutions of higher 
learning. Woven around the strong philosophical thread which 
runs throughout the text is a wealth of thoroughly practical 
examples of techniques, methods and special procedures used 
in different institutions. Included also is a valuable appendix 
of forms, charts, cards, etc. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


copies on 
approval 





330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 














HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
35th edition, 1954, 1184 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


The 35th Handbook of Private Schools comprises the most detailed 
descriptive data concerning a thousand leading private schools through- 
out the U. S. 


Specific figures for the 1953 graduates of each school, their choice of 
and the number entering each college and for the 5-year term, tuition and 
enrolment boarding and day, average yearly admission, faculty, plant and 
facilities, etc., are given. 


Some hundreds of special schools,—for the handicapped, the re- 
tarded, as well as those with unusual features amplify the supplementary 
lists. 

Added are seme 2000 private schools not heretofore in the Hand- 
book. Extensive lists of Catholic primary and secondary schools, nursery 
schools, junior colleges offering secondary grades, and other classifications 
are newly included. A Who’s Who alphabetically lists heads of the schools. 


For educator and parent, for admission officer and vocational ad- 
viser, this standard annual directory is the up-to-date and complete 
desk tool. 

PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 

















The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


[Es 


YM symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for 
the steady climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors 
in colleges and universities should be regular readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION since the beginning and I am 
amazed at the continuous high quality which you have 
been able to maintain through the years,” is the testi- 
mony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $5 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 


























American Committee for 


Emigre Scholars, Writers and Artists, Inc. 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Placement service for universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and research projects. 

Highly qualified teachers and research workers on all aca- 
demic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. 
Their fields cover all branches of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Service for translation, editing and preparation of manu- 
scripts in 68 languages and in all fields of research. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead 
Chairman 

Alphonse B, Miller Dr. Else Staudinger 
American Friends Service Committee Executive Director 











TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-four years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Branch Offices—Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Washington, D. C. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 









































FUND-RAISING 
FOR COLLEGES 


CUMERFORD counsel and direction have 
paid high dividends to many colleges. 


Why not take an intelligent approach to 
your fund raising program? Consult CUMER- 
FORD, Inc. 


There is no cost or obligation. 


ae 


it Al bs le 32 lath. ood 


912 BALTIMORE AVENUE « KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 




















The American Association 
of 


BULL ETIN University Professors 


An EpvucaTionaL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression ; 
economic status of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services ; professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 43,500 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavery. Issued four times a year. $3. 


Financing Liberal Education 


The Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1954). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 
By Harvie Baanscoms 


Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music—An Investigation by Randall 
Thompson. The Macmillan Company, New York. 279 pages. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwaap Sarroap Jonzs 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 50¢. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwaap Sarroap Jonzs 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. Now 50¢. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 





Association of American Colleges 
726 jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











men and methods 
make the difference 


College and University fund-raising represents sus- 
tained philanthropic impulses. 

Competent fund-raising counsel is demanded in areas 
of support which are bounded only in interest and not 
in geography. 

It calls for men qualified in administrative functions 
that are complex and susceptible to every constructive 
shading. 

There is a philosophy of fund-raising as there are 
mechanics for seeking funds— 

There is a psychology of fund-raising as important 
as the attitude of a constituency— 


There is a strategy for educational fund-raising just 
as there are basic, proved procedures— 


If Fund-Raising is YOUR problem, the Bureau has 


the men and methods to help you. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


Symbol of Leadership in Fund-Raising 


221 North LaSalle Street—Chicago 1, Illinois 
470 Fourth Avenue—New York 16, N. Y. 


Fund-Raising Public Relations 


(Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel) 











